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RIGHT AND MIGHT 
JOHN MILTON 


Cho. O, how comely it is, and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long oppress’d, 
When God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might 

To quell the mighty of the earth, the oppressor, 
The brute and boisterous force of violent men, 
Hardy and industrious to support 

Tyrannic power, but raging to pursue 

The righteous, and all such as honour truth ! 
He all their ammunition 

And feats of war defeats, 

With plain heroic magnitude of mind 


And celestial vigour arm’d ; 
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Their armouries and magazines contemns, 
Renders them useless ; while 

With wingéd expedition, 

Swift as the lightning glance, he executes 
His errand on the wicked, who, surprised, 
Lose their defence, distracted and amazed. 

But patience is more oft the exercise 
Of saints, the trial of their fortitude, 
Making them each his own deliverer, 

And victor over all 

That tyranny or fortune can inflict. 
Either of these is in thy lot, 
Samson, with might endued 
Above the sons of men... . 

2 Semicho. But he, though blind of sight, 
Despised, and thought extinguish’d quite, 
With inward eyes illuminated, 

His fiery virtue roused 

From under ashes into sudden flame ; 
And as an evening dragon came, 
Assailant on the perchéd roosts 

And nests in order ranged 

Of tame villatic fowl ; but, as an eagle, 
His cloudless thunder bolted on their heads. 
So virtue, given for lost, 

Depress’d, and overthrown, as seem’d, 
Like that self-begotten bird 

In the Arabian woods embost, 

That no second knows, nor third, 
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And lay erewhile a holocaust, 

From out her ashy womb now teem’d, 
Revives, reflourishes, then vigorous most 
When most unactive deem’d ; 

And though her body die, her fame survives 
A secular bird ages of lives. 


[The rédle of the armed deliverer and the rdle of the 
suffering saint, of which it were hard to say whether this or 
that is the higher, are the alternatives here presented to 
Samson Agonistes. Will he accept a Divine commission 
to execute God’s errand on the wicked, quell the mighty 
of the earth and deliver his brethren from oppression ? 
Or will he, in fortitude no less valiant, arm himself rather 
with patience, the exercise of saints, winning an inward 
victory over all that tyranny or fortune can inflict ? 
Hither alternative is “in his lot.” 

In plain heroic magnitude of mind, commensurate with 
his endowment of physical might, a trust from God, he 
chose the first, roused his fiery virtue into sudden flame 
and wrought his errand on the wicked, self-sacrificed in the act. 

An errand on the wicked is our present engagement. Of 
the millions in Britain, in France and in Poland now 
dedicated to that errand many will be sacrificed to the cause, 
‘* making their graves with the wicked,” as another Champion 
more glorious than Samson made his. And suffering will 
be the portion of many more. The réle of the armed 
deliverer and the role of the suffering saint will interpenetrate. 
For patience, the exercise of saints, making them each his 
own deliverer, the call will be constant and the opportunity 
large. God grant us all the fortitude, the celestial vigour, 
the invincible might, the plain heroic magnitude of mind 
which, without difference of essential quality, and whether 
exercised on the battlefield or in the home, make hero and 
saint of one vocation. 

Who that is so armed can doubt that right, resisting 
violence, will awake into might at the encounter and prove 
the mightier ? 

Milton, himself well exercised in the patience of the saint, 
but here inflamed with the fiery virtue of the Ironside, sends 
this assurance to his countrymen in the present trial of their 
fortitude.—EDIToR. | 





LIFE AND MATTER AT WAR. 


PROFESSOR HENRI BERGSON. 


[The article which follows was published in the HIBBERT 
JouRNAL for April, 1915, and is here republished as no less 
applicable to the conditions of to-day than to those of 1915 
and profoundly applicable to both. ] 


‘* COMPRENDRE et ne pas s’indigner ”: this has been said to 
be the last word of philosophy. I believe none of it; and, 
had I to choose, I should much prefer, when in presence of 
crime, to give my indignation rein and not to understand. 
Happily, the choice has not to be made. On the contrary, 
there are forms of anger which, by a thorough comprehension 
of their objects, derive the force to sustain and renew their 
vigour. Our anger is of that kind. We have only to detach 
the inner meaning of this war, and our horror for those who 
made it will be increased. Moreover, nothing is easier. A 
little history, and a little philosophy, will suffice. 

For a long period Germany devoted herself to poetry, to 
art, to metaphysic. She was made, so she said, for thought 
and imagination; ‘“‘she had no feeling for the reality of 
things.” It is true that her administration had defects, that 
she was divided into rival states, that anarchy at certain times 
seemed beyond remedy. Nevertheless, an attentive study 
would have revealed, beneath this disorder, the normal 
process of life, which is always too rank at the first and later 
on prunes away its excess, makes its choice and adopts a 
lasting form. From her municipal activity there would have 
issued at length a good administration which would have 
assured order without suppressing liberty. From the closer 
union of the confederated states that unity in diversity, 
which is the distinguishing mark of organised beings, would 
have arisen. But time was needed for that, as it always is 
needed. by life, in order that its possibilities may be realised. 
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Now, while Germany was thus working out the task of 
her organic self-development, there was within her, or rather 
by her side, a people with whom every process tended to 
take a mechanical form. Artificiality marked the creation of 
Prussia ; for she was formed by clumsily sewing together, 
edge by edge, provinces either acquired or conquered. Her 
administration was mechanical; it did its work with the 
regularity of a well-appointed machine. Not less mechanical 
—extreme both in precision and in power—was the army, on 
which the attention of the Hohenzollerns was concentrated. 
Whether it was that the people had been drilled for centuries 
to mechanical obedience ; or that an elemental instinct for 
conquest and plunder, absorbing to itself the life of the nation, 
had simplified its aims and reduced them to materialism ; or 
that the Prussian character was originally so made—it is 
certain that the idea of Prussia always evoked a vision of 
rudeness, of rigidity, of automatism, as if everything within 
her went by clockwork, from the gesture of her kings to the 
step of her soldiers. 

A day came when Germany had to choose between a rigid 
and ready-made system of unification, mechanically super- 
posed from without, and the unity which comes from within 
by a natural effort of life. At the same time the choice was 
offered her between an administrative mechanism, into which 
she would merely have to fit herself—a complete order, 
doubtless, but poverty-stricken, like everything else that is 
artificial—and that richer and more flexible order which the 
wills of men, when freely associated, evolve of themselves. 
How would she choose ? 

There was a man on the spot in whom the methods of 
Prussia were incarnate—a genius, I admit, but an evil genius ; 
for he was devoid of scruple, devoid of faith, devoid of pity, 
and devoid of soul. He had just removed the only obstacle 
which could spoil his plan; he had got rid of Austria. He 
said to himself, 


‘* We are going to make Germany take over, along with 
Prussian centralisation and discipline, all our ambitions 
and all our appetites. Ifshe hesitates, if the confederate 
peoples do not arrive of their own accord at this 
common resolution, I know how to compel them; I will 
cause a breath of hatred to pass over them, all alike. I 
will launch them against a common enemy, an enemy 
we have hoodwinked and waylaid, and whom we shall 
try to catch unarmed. Then when the hour of triumph 
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shall sound, I will rise up; from Germany, in her 
intoxication, I will snatch a covenant, which, like that 
of Faust with Mephistopheles, she has signed with her 
blood, and by which she also, like Faust, has traded her 
soul away for the good things of earth.” 


He did as he had said. The covenant was made. But, to 
ensure that it would never be broken, Germany must be made 
to feel, for ever and ever, the necessity of the armour in which 
she was imprisoned. Bismarck took his measures accordingly. 
Among the confidences which fell from his lips and were 
gathered up by his intimates is this revealing word, “‘ We 
took nothing from Austria after Sadowa, because we wanted 
to be able one day to be reconciled with her.” So, then, in 
taking Alsace and a part of Lorraine, his idea was that no 
reconciliation with the French would be possible. He in- 
tended that the German people should believe itself in 
permanent danger of war, that the new Empire should remain 
armed to the teeth, and that Germany, instead of dissolving 
Prussian militarism into her own life, should reinforce it by 
militarising herself. 

She reinforced it ; and day by day the machine grew in 
complexity and power. But in the process it yielded auto- 
matically a result very different from that which its con- 
structors had foreseen. It is the story of the witch who, by a 
magic incantation, had won the consent of her broomstick 
to go to the river and fill her buckets: having no formula 
ready to check the work, she watched her cave fill with water 
until she was drowned. 

The Prussian army had been organised, brought to per- 
fection, tended with love by the Kings of Prussia, in order 
that it might serve their lust of conquest. To take possession 
of neighbours’ territory was then the sole aim ; territory was 
almost the whole of the national wealth. But with the nine- 
teenth century there was a new departure. The idea peculiar 
to that century of diverting science to the satisfaction of men’s 
material wants evoked a development of industry, and con- 
sequently of commerce, so extraordinary that the old con- 
ception of wealth was completely overthrown. Not more 
than fifty years were needed to bring about this transforma- 
tion. On the morrow of the war of 1870 a nation expressly 
made for appropriating the good things of this world had no 
alternative but to become industrial and commercial. Not 
on that account, however, would she change the essential 
principle of her action. On the contrary, she had but to 
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utilise her habits of discipline, method, tenacity, minute care, 
precise information—and, we may add, of impertinence and 
spying—to which she owed the growth of her military power. 
She would thus equip herself with industry and commerce 
not less formidable than her army, and able to march, on 
their part also, in military order. 

From that time onwards these two were seen going 
forward together, advancing at an even pace and reciprocally 
supporting each other—industry, which had answered the 
appeal of the spirit of conquest, on one side ; on the other, 
the army, in which that spirit was incarnate, with the navy, 
which had just been added to the forces of thearmy. Industry 
was free to develop in all directions : but, from the first, war 
was the endin view. In enormous factories, such as the world 
had never seen, tens of thousands of workmen toiled in 
casting great guns, while by their side, in workshops and 
laboratories, every invention which the disinterested genius 
of neighbouring peoples had been able to achieve was 
immediately captured, bent from its intended use and 
converted into an engine of war. Reciprocally, the army 
and navy, which owed their growth to the increasing wealth 
of the nation, repaid the debt by placing their services at 
the disposal of this wealth: they undertook to open roads 
for commerce and outlets for industry. But through this 
very combination the movement imposed on Prussia by 
her kings, and on Germany by Prussia, was bound to swerve 
from its course, whilst gathering speed and flinging itself 
forward. Sooner or later it was bound to escape from all 
control and become a plunge into the abyss. 

For, even though the spirit of conquest knows no limit in 
itself, it must limit its ambitions as long as the question is 
simply that of seizing a neighbour’s territory. To constitute 
their kingdom, kings of Prussia had been obliged to undertake 
a long series of wars. Whether the name of the spoiler be 
Frederick or William, not more than one or two provinces 
can be annexed at a time: to take more is to weaken oneself. 
But suppose that the same insatiable thirst for conquest 
enters into the new form of wealth—what follows ? Bound- 
less ambition, which till then had spread out the coming of 
its gains over indefinite time, since each one of them would 
be worth only a definite portion of space, will now leap all at 
once to an object boundless as itself. Rights will be set up 
on every point of the globe where raw material for industry, 
refitting stations for ships, concessions for capitalists, or 
outlets for production are seen to exist. In fact, the policy 
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which had served Prussia so well passed at a bound from the 
most calculating prudence to the wildest temerity. Bismarck, 
whose common sense put some restraint on the logic of his 
principles, was still averse to colonial enterprises ; he said 
that all the affairs of the East were not worth the bones 
of one Pomeranian grenadier. But Germany, retaining 
Bismarck’s former impulse, went straight on and rushed 
forward along the lines of least resistance to east and west : 
on the one side lay the route to the Orient, on the other the 
empire of the sea. Butin so doing she virtually declared war 
on the nations which Bismarck had managed to keep allied 
or friendly. Her ambition looked forward to the domination 
of the world. 

Moreover, there was no moral restraint which could keep 
this ambition under control. Intoxicated by victory, by 
the prestige which victory had given her, and of which her 
commerce, her industry, her science even, had reaped the 
benefit, Germany plunged into a material prosperity such as 
she had never known, such as she would never have dared to 
dream of. She told herself that if force had wrought this 
miracle, if force had given her riches and honour, it was 
because force had within it a hidden virtue, mysterious—nay, 
divine. Yes, brute force with its train of trickery and lies, 
when it comes with powers of attack sufficient for the con- 
quest of the world, must needs be in direct line from heaven 
and a revelation of the will of God on earth. The people to 
whom this power of attack had come were the elect, a chosen 
race by whose side the others are races of bondmen. To such 
a race nothing is forbidden that may help in establishing its 
dominion. Let none speak to it of inviolable right ! Right 
is what is written in a treaty ; a treaty is what registers the 
will of a conquerorthat is, the direction of his force for the 
time being : force, then, and right are the same thing ; and 
if force is pleased to take a new direction, the old right 
becomes ancient history and the treaty, which backed it with 
a solemn undertaking, no more than a scrap of paper. Thus 
Germany, struck with wonder in presence of her victories, of 
the brute force which had been their means, of the material 
prosperity which was the outcome, translated her amazement 
into anidea. And see how, at the call of this idea, a thousand 
thoughts, as if awaked from slumber, and shaking off the 
dust of libraries, came rushing in from every side—thoughts 
which Germany had suffered to sleep among her poets and 
philosophers, every one which could lend a seductive or 
striking form to a conviction already made! Henceforth 
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German imperialism had a theory of its own. Taught in 
schools and universities, it easily moulded to itself a nation 
already broken-in to passive obedience and having no loftier 
ideal wherewith to oppose the official doctrine. Many 
persons have explained the aberrations of German policy as 
due to that theory. For my part, I see in it nothing more 
than a philosophy doomed to translate into ideas what was, 
in its essence, insatiable ambition and will perverted by 
pride. The doctrine is an effect rather than a cause; and 
should the day come when Germany, conscious of her moral 
humiliation, shall say, to excuse herself, that she had trusted 
herself too much to certain theories, that an error of judg- 
ment is not a crime, it will then be necessary to remind her 
that her philosophy was simply a translation into intellectual 
terms of her brutality, her appetites, and her vices. So too, 
in most cases, doctrines are the means by which nations and 
individuals seek to explain what they are and what they do. 
Germany, having finally become a predatory nation, invokes 
Hegel as witness ; just as a Germany enamoured of moral 
beauty would have declared herself faithful to Kant, just as 
a sentimental Germany would have found her tutelary 
genius in Jacobi or Schopenhauer. Had she leaned in any 
other direction and been unable to find at home the philo- 
sophy she needed, she would have procured it from abroad. 
Thus when she wished to convince herself that predestined 
races exist, she took from France, that she might hoist him 
into celebrity, a writer whom we have not read—Gobineau. 

None the less is it true that perverse ambition, once 
erected into theory, feels more at ease in working itself out 
to the end ; a part of the responsibility will then be thrown 
upon logic. If the German race is the elect, it will be the 
only race which has an unconditional right to live ; the others 
will be tolerated races, and this toleration will be precisely 
what is called ‘‘ the state of peace.’”? Let war come; the 
annihilation of the enemy will be the end Germany has to 
pursue. She will not strike at combatants only; she will 
massacre women, children, old men; she will pillage and 
burn ; the ideal will be to destroy towns, villages, the whole 
population. Such is the conclusion of the theory. Now we 
come to its aim and true principle. 

As long as war was no more than a means to the settle- 
ment of a dispute between two nations, the conflict was 
localised to the two armies involved. More and more of use- 
less violence was eliminated ; innocent populations were kept 
outside the quarrel. Thus, little by little a code of war was 

VoL, XXXVIII. No. 1. 3 
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drawn up. From the first, however, the Prussian army, 
organised as it was for conquest, did not take kindly to this 
law. But from the time when Prussian militarism, now turned 
into German militarism, had become one with industrialism, 
it was the enemy’s industry, his commerce, the sources of his 
wealth, his wealth itself, as well as his military power, which 
war must now make the end in view. His factories must be 
destroyed that his competition may be suppressed. Moreover, 
that he may be impoverished once and for all and the 
aggressor enriched, his towns must be put to ransom, pillaged, 
and burned. Above all must the war be short, not only in 
order that the economic life of Germany might not suffer too 
much, but further, and chiefly, because her military power 
lacked that consciousness of a right superior to force by which 
she could sustain and recuperate her energies. Her moral 
force, being only the pride which comes from material force, 
would be exposed to the same vicissitudes as this latter ; in 
proportion as the one was being expended the other would be 
used up. Time for moral force to become used up must not 
be given. The machine must deliver its blow all at once. 
And this it could do by terrorising the population, and so 
paralysing the nation. To achieve that end, no scruple 
must be suffered to embarrass the play of its wheels. Hence 
a system of atrocities prepared in advance—a system as 
sagaciously put together as the machine itself. 

Such is the explanation of the spectacle before us. 
‘* Scientific barbarism,” ‘‘ systematic barbarism,”’ are phrases 
we have heard. Yes, barbarism reinforced by the capture of 
civilisation. Throughout the course of the history we have 
been following there is, as it were, the continuous clang of 
militarism and industrialism, of machinery and mechanism, 
of debased moral materialism. Many years hence, when the 
reaction of the past shall have left only the grand outline in 
view, this perhaps is how a philosopher will speak of it. 

He will say that the idea, peculiar to the nineteenth 
century, of employing science in the satisfaction of our 
material wants, had given a wholly unforeseen extension to 
the mechanical arts and had equipped man in less than 
fifty years with more tools than he had made during the 
thousands of years he had lived on the earth. Each new 
machine being for man a new organ—an artificial organ 
which merely prolongs the natural organs—his body became 
suddenly and prodigiously increased in size, without his soul 
being able at the same time to dilate to the dimensions of 
his new body. From this disproportion there issued the 
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problems, moral, social, international, which most of the 
nations endeavoured to solve by filling up the soulless void 
in the body politic, by creating more liberty, more fraternity, 
more justice than the world had ever seen. Now, while 
mankind laboured at this task of spiritualisation, inferior 
powers—I was going to say infernal powers—plotted an 
inverse experience for mankind. What would happen if the 
mechanical forces, which science had brought to a state of 
readiness for the service of man, should themselves take 
possession of man in order to make his natural material as 
their own ? What kind of a world would it be if this mecha- 
nism should seize the human race entire, and if the peoples, 
instead of raising themselves to a richer and more harmonious 
diversity, as persons may do, were to fall into the uniformity 
of things? What kind of a society would that be which 
should mechanically obey a word of command mechanically 
transmitted ; which should rule its science and its conscience 
in accordance therewith; and which should lose, along 
with the sense of justice, the power to discern between truth 
and falsehood ? What would mankind be when brute force 
should hold the place of moral force ? What new barbarism, 
this time final, would arise from these conditions to stifle 
feeling, ideas, and the whole civilisation of which the old 
barbarism contained the germ ? What would happen, in 
short, if the moral effort of humanity should turn in its tracks 
at the moment of attaining its goal, and if some diabolical 
contrivance should cause it to produce the mechanisation of 
spirit instead of the spiritualisation of matter ? There was 
a people predestined to try the experiment. Prussia had 
been militarised by her kings ; Germany had been militarised 
by Prussia; a powerful nation was on the spot marching 
forward in mechanical order. Administration and military 
mechanism were only waiting to make alliance with indus- 
trial mechanism. The combination once made, a formidable 
machine would come into existence. A touch upon the 
starting-gear and the other nations would be dragged in the 
wake of Germany, subjects to the same movement, prisoners 
of the same mechanism. Such would be the meaning of 
the war on the day when Germany should decide upon its 
declaration. 

She decided, he will continue, but the result was very 
different from what had been predicted. For the moral 
forces, which were to submit to the forces of matter by their 
side, suddenly revealed themselves as creators of material 
force. A simple idea, the heroic conception which a small 
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people had formed of its honour, enabled it to make head 
against a powerful empire. At the cry of outraged justice 
we saw, moreover, in a nation which till then had trusted in 
its fleet, one million, two millions of soldiers suddenly rise 
from the earth. A yet greater miracle: in a nation thought 
to be mortally divided against itself all became brothers in 
the space of a day. From that moment the issue of the 
conflict was not open to doubt. On the one side, there was 
force spread out on the surface; on the other, there was 
force in the depths. On one side, mechanism, the manu- 
factured article which cannot repair its own injuries; on 
the other, life, the power of creation which makes and 
remakes itself at every instant. On one side, that which 
uses itself up ; on the other, that which does not use itself up. 

Indeed, our philosopher will conclude, the machine did use 
itself up. For a long time it resisted ; then it bent ; then it 
broke. Alas! it had crushed under it a multitude of our 
children ; and over the fate of this young life, which was so 
naturally and purely heroic, our tears will continue to fall. 
An implacable law decrees that spirit must encounter the 
resistance of matter, that life cannot advance without 
bruising that which lives, and that great moral results are 
purchased by much blood and by many tears. But this time 
the sacrifice was to be rich in fruit as it had been rich in 
beauty. That the powers of death might be matched against 
life in one supreme combat, destiny had gathered them all 
at a single point. And behold how death was conquered ; 
how humanity was saved by material suffering from the 
moral downfall which would have been its end; while the 
peoples, joyful in their desolation, raised on high the song 
of deliverance from the depths of ruin and of grief ! 


HENRI BERGSON. 


Paris, 1915. 
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THE FEDERATION OF THE FREE 


(FEDERAL UNION). 
M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A.? 


To the tyranny of totalitarianism the only adequate reply is 
the federation of the free. 

Such, in brief, is the case for a policy of ‘* Federal Union ”’ 
of the still free and democratic peoples of the world which 
bids fair to become a major political issue in the near future. 

This faith claims to offer the only real and radical 
diagnosis of and remedy for the present perilous disease of 
the body politic of our world, and the only sane, historic and 
organic formula for its future welfare. Its form and force, 
the rapidity of its growth, the weight of its support and the 
gravity of our state seem to demand for it, at the least, the 
serious consideration of all who value freedom. The following 
account pretends to be no more than a “ bird’s-eye view ” 
of the subject. 

The doctrine of federalism is not new. There are 
numerous and successful examples of its application to 
national politics; the project of Aristide Briand for a 
** United States of Europe ”’ sought to apply the formula of 
federalism to the political problems of the continent of 
Europe ; “‘ Federal Union” to-day applies that formula to 
the politics of the world. 

In its latest and widest form, the chief exponent of 
federalism is an American, Oxford-educated journalist, Mr 
Clarence Streit, who has propounded the doctrine in detail 
and with a wealth of supporting statistics and historical 
reference in his remarkable book “ Union Now ”’,? which 
was published in March, 1939. 


1 Author of “The Mystery of Education” (July, 1989) and other 
articles in the H1nBERT JOURNAL, 
2 Faber & Faber. 10s. 6d. 
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In England an association for the promotion of ‘* Federal 
Union ”’ has recently been formed,? which includes a member- 
ship organisation, a Research Institute for the study of 
present international organisation and the constitution of a 
federal supernational authority, and a Public Relations 
Office for the propagation of its findings. An organ of the 
Association, “* Federal Union News,” is now being published. 
Local groups of this central organisation are already in 
existence throughout England and in Scotland. 

‘** Federal Union” has already received a varied and 
distinguished support. Among its present supporters may 
be cited Lord Lothian, Captain Liddell Hart, Professor 
Ramsay Muir, Dr Scott Lidgett, Mr J. B. Priestley, Lady 
Rhondda, Sir Charles Grant Robertson, Mr Wickham 
Steed, Professor Arnold Toynbee, Lord Astor, Mr Ernest 
Bevin, Mr Lionel Curtis, Sir Richard Gregory, Professor 
Julian Huxley, ‘“‘ Storm Jameson,”’ Professor C. E. M. Joad 
and Mr Hamilton Fyfe. It is noteworthy that this list 
includes two leading British historians of European history, 
two leading British experts upon international affairs and 
the leading British military expert. 

The full argument and case for federalism can only be 
adequately stated or studied in such a book as that of Mr 
Streit ; no more than a brief summary of it can be attempted 
here. Such a summary may be best divided into (1) diag- 
nosis, (2) treatment, (8) federalist replies to common criti- 
cism, and (4) “‘ Federal Union’s ” plan of action. 


§ 1. DIAGNOSIS. 


Mr Streit and the supporters of ‘“‘ Federal Union ” 
diagnose the disease of our modern world as an artificially 
fermented nationalism ensuing in national sovereignties 
from which there are no means or possibility of appeal. 
Here is, they say, the root-cause of the present international 
tension and deadlock and of the impotence and abortion of 
all leagues, pacts, alliances and “collective security ” 
schemes since 1918. All alike come to an impasse because 
they cannot surpass national sovereignties and selfishness. 

The problems which disturb our peace are, increasingly, 
world problems; the ultimate court of appeal for their 
solution can never, under present conditions, be more than 
a caucus of the representatives of interested sovereign states. 


1 44 Gordon Square, W.C.1. In war-time: Gatton, West Lulworth, 
Wareham, Dorset. 
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The policy and interests of such nation-states, since, under 
the prevalent ‘‘ jungle ’’ conditions in international affairs, 
they must fight for national self-preservation, are inevitably 
governed by a “ jungle ” law of cut-throat competition. 

The psychology of such nation-states is necessarily a 
crowd-psychology since their delegates represent, not men, 
but mobs, and crowd-psychology is inherently evil and 
inhuman. Where the individual man or a limited group of 
men may be capable of self-sacrifice, society, the state, the 
crowd are not.! The deciding factor in international disputes 
is thus, not civilised morality or justice, but state self- 
interest, ‘“‘ jungle” law, the “‘ war of all against all” from 
which, within the state, man has, in the main, emancipated 
himself. 

The federalist maintains, moreover, that this exacerbated 
nationalism of the post-war period is not only evil but 
reactionary, a “‘ reversion to an earlier condition”’ of the 
race under the stress of the World War of 1914-18 and its 
aftermath, not an organic development of political civilisa- 
tion, but no more than a recent aberration from its main 
stream dating from no earlier than the eighteenth century, 
a disease rather than a development of human history. 

In evidence that such a “ reversion to an earlier condi- 
tion’ is symptomatic of post-war culture, the federalist 
points to the tendency of modern art to revert to the primi- 
tive or the Byzantine, of modern architecture to the Babylo- 
nian, of modern literature to Babel and of modern theology 
to Aquinas and Calvin. 

For federalism, therefore, the disease is nationalism, and 
it is a disease which, if uncured, wili be mortal. 


§ 2. TREATMENT. 


Federalism seeks to cure this disease of nationalism and 
national sovereignty by the supersession of national by super- 
national sovereignty. It proposes to do so, not by means of 
leagues or alliances of sovereign states, but by a federation 
and a common Federal Government of free states, a super- 
national authority broad-based upon the representation, not 
of states or societies, but of individual persons. It supports 
that programme with the following main arguments :— 

(i) Because, in the last resort, such a supernational 
authority would rest on the franchise and the judgement of 


1 Vide Moral Man and Immoral Society, by Reinhold Niebuhr. 
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not (in Professor Niebuhr’s terms) “ immoral society ” but 
‘* moral man,” it would, at one stroke, cut that ‘‘ Gordian 
knot ” of self-seeking nationalism which is strangling our 
world. 

(ii) Because it would constitute an authority from “ above 
the battle ’ of national interests and greeds, it would, for 
the first time in world history, supply an authority competent 
to consider and to judge impartially the conflicts of state- 
interests. 

(iii) Because, in such a Federal Government, would be 
vested the defence forces of the Union and the right to make 
war and peace, it would supply a world force so overwhelming 
that no power or combination of powers outside the Union 
could oppose or withstand it. 

(iv) Because it would surmount those conditions of cut- 
throat competition between states which, in self-preserva- 
tion, now necessitate “‘ jungle law,” it would also surmount 
that primitive morality in international affairs. 

Such would, according to federalism, be the main, imme- 
diate and immense benefit of “‘ Federal Union.” In Mr 
Streit’s plan which is, admittedly, no more than suggestive 
and provisional, for reasons of expedience which he 
explains, such a Federal Union is suggested, in the first 
place, for :— 


The American Union. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations (including the 
Dominions). 

The French Republic. 

The United Provinces (of the Netherlands). 

Belgium. 

Sweden. 

Norway. 

Denmark. 

Finland. 


The principle of such a Federal Union of, in all, fifteen 
sovereign states, would be that of democracy in so far as 
representative government and the fundamental “ Rights 
of Man ”’ as evolved in the democratic countries (e.g. free- 
dom of speech, of the Press, of conscience, or organisation 
and equality before the law) are concerned. All states 
which accepted such a fundamental law and were approved 
by the Federal Union would be eligible for admittance to it. 
Subject to these fundamental assents, the recruitment of 
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other states would be sought rather than shunned. It is 
anticipated that the advantages of membership of the 
Union, once it were in being, would be so evident and 
overwhelming that the majority of states would prefer to 
join it. 

Among the further and incidental advantages claimed 
for such a federation of free peoples are the following :— 

(i) The immediate diminution of armaments and their 
present crippling cost (since such a Federal Union would 
require no more than a quota of the existing armaments of 
its members in order to outmatch any state or combination 
of states outside the Union). 

(ii) A monopoly control of essential war material such as 
rubber, nickel, iron and oil which would also render war 
against the Union impossible. 

(iii) The creation of a federal money far more stable than 
the pre-war pound sterling. 

(iv) The consolidation of war debts within the Union. 

(v) The creation of a Union Central Bank and the pooling 
of gold reserves with the consequent cessation of the vagaries 
of international exchange. 

(vi) The abolition of customs and passport restrictions and 
formalities within the Union. 

(vii) The consequent speeding-up of communications 
within the Union. 

(viii) An immense impulse to aviation (since the Federal 
Union would control half the world in one air union). 

(ix) A great and immediate decrease in taxation (owing 
to the abolition of unnecessary inter-state governmental 
machinery). 

(x) The possibility of a final solution of the vexed problem 
of colonial possessions and mandated territory by Union con- 
trol. 

(xi) Solution of the problem of inter-state immigration and 
** living-room,” by the institution of federal citizenship. 

(xii) The consequent immediate and immense increase in 
security begetting confidence, credit, the enhancement of 
trade and therefore of wealth and leisure and the reduction of 
unemployment. 

(xiii) Freedom for and release of the ‘‘ incalculable powers 
of the individual ’’ which totalitarian régimes repress but by 
means of which true civilisation proceeds. 

The chief comparative statistics of such a Federal Union 
and those of the ‘* Axis ’’ powers, as given by Mr Streit, may 
be summarised as follows :— 
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Union. Axis Powers. 
Population . , . | 280,000,000 189,000,000 
Army effectives . : 2,389,700 1,311,200 , 
Land-power (s4- kil. ) ‘ 61,599 5,868 
Planes . ; 14,869 8,500 
Navy (tons) .  .. 3,689,898 1,776,021 











Mr Streit has elaborated a draft Constitution for 
such a Federal Union of which the main features are as 
follows :— 


(i) T'wo Houses (a House of Deputies and a Senate). 

(ii) One Deputy to each 1,000,000 or 500,000 of popula- 
tion. 

(iii) Two Senators to each self-governing nation of 
25,000,000 or less, and two Senators for every additional 
25,000,000. 

(iv) Executive authority to be vested in a Board of Five 
elected for five (or ten) years, one every other year, three by 
direct popular vote, two by the House of Deputies and the 
Senate. 

(v) A President or Premier to be appointed by rotation 
from the Board for the period of one or two years with a 
Cabinet of his own choice. 

(vi) The Board to have power (a) to dissolve either or 
both Houses, (b) of veto, (c) to act as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Federal Forces, (d) to conclude treaties and make war 
and peace, (e) to name Union Judges. 

(vii) An independent Supreme Court of Justice. 

(viii) Amendment of the Federal Constitution to be by 
majority vote only. 


It is, of course, manifest that Mr Streit’s draft Constitu- 
tion is intended to be no more than an indication of the 
possible form of such a Constitution; its final form would 
be a matter for consultation between the federating states. 


§ 3. REPLIES TO CRITICISM. 


Such a project seems, at first sight, startling both in its 
simplicity and its pretensions. The replies of the federalist 
to the objections normally raised against it may be sum- 
marised as follows :— 
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(i) Such a scheme is Utopian and fantastic. 

The federalist maintains that it is, in fact, far less Utopian 
than such political organisms as those of Soviet Russia, 
Nazism and Fascism which have established themselves 
against all sober expectation in the course of a few years, 
and that it is the normal and organic development of demo- 
cracy rather than a reversion to autocratic and tribal régimes 
and therefore less fantastic. 

(ii) Such a scheme is impracticable. 

To this the federalist points to the historic facts of the 
federation of the American Union, of the United Kingdom, 
the United Provinces, the Swiss Confederation, the federation 
of British and French in Canada and British and Boer in 
South Africa, the loose federation of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and Scandinavia and the increasing 
federation in the field of Great Britain and France. 

(iii) Federalism may be possible on a national but is 
impossible on a world scale. 

To this the federalist replies that, under modern condi- 
tions of transit and communication, these democratic states 
are, in fact, in far closer contact to-day than were these 
federations when they were first initiated. © 

(iv) Democracy, representative government, the parlia- 
mentary system and “‘ majority rule” are, politically, ‘* back 
numbers,” the political value of which, under modern 
conditions, has been exploded. 

The federalist replies that federalism is not necessarily 
wedded to the existing forms of democracy but to the 
principle of representative government and the fundamental 
“Rights of Man” alone, that there is every reason to 
suppose that a democratic system which has adapted itself 
to so many political problems in the past has the vitality 
for further adaptations to meet the needs of the present 
and the future, and that, under the federal plan, majority 
representation is combined with the rule, not of a “* crowd,” 
but of a “ group.” 

(v) The individual man and woman are “ politically 
futile” and unfit either for representative government or for 
freedom. 

This is one of the fundamental tenets upon which the 
tyranny of Nazism is based; the doctrine is specifically 
stated in Mein Kampf. For the federalist this is an argument 
of “‘ defeatism ” and reaction adopted by those peoples who 
have failed to solve their political problems and are driven 
to this ‘‘ desperado”’ doctrine. He replies that the futility 
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of modern democracy is due, not to the political futility of 
the individual, but to the vice of nationalism, and that such 
democratic organisms as those of Great Britain and the 
American Union are sufficient evidence that the individual 
opinion and effort which elaborated them through centuries 
of trial and error were not “ politically futile.” 

(vi) Since the democracies cannot trust each other, they 
would certainly not trust a Federal Government. 

The federalist replies that they do not now trust each 
other for the sound and sole reason that all national 
sovereignty has proved itself to be corrupt, self-seeking and 
cynical, and that a Federal Government representing, not 
states, but individual persons, would at once short-circuit 
this distrust and suspicion of state government. 

(vii) The representative system of federal government 
would place a dangerous and disproportionate power in the 
hands of the more prolific and the coloured races. 

For the federalist this objection is based upon precisely 
that national pride and egotism which federalism seeks to 
surmount and sublimate. His reply is that, first, Federal 
Government would provide an adequate state-representation 
safeguarding state interests; second, that it would, ipso 
facto, be above and beyond all such considerations of national 
pride and jealousy ; and, third, that, in view of the proposed 
initial composition of the Union, it could safeguard itself 
from the domination of politically immature peoples. 

(viii) Whereas “mob rule”? has conspicuously failed, 
federalism is no more than “‘ mob rule” magnified. 

The federalist replies that federalism proposes representa- 
tion of the masses but rule by a small Board safeguarded 
both from the vagaries of mob feeling and from personal 
ambition and aggression. 

(ix) The democratic peoples are supine and without the will 
to political power. 

The federalist replies that will is engendered by faith, 
that the democracies at present lack any firm, fundamental 
and common faith sufficiently potent and concrete to 
empower confidence and action, and that Federalism would 
supply such a faith and therefore the will empowering action. 

(x) The philosophical basis of federalism is an irreligious 
humanism for which “‘ man is the measure of all things.”” To 
this the federalist replies that, while religious toleration and 
freedom of conscience are essential planks of the federalist 
platform, the fundamental principle of federalism of the 
value of the individual is also that of all real religion and 
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Christianity, that modern thought increasingly tends to 
stress the value, in the evolution of natural and human life 
of the weak and unarmoured rather than of the strong and 
armoured, and of variation rather than uniformity, and that 
federation would protect such weaker elements and such 
individual variation. 

To that school of modern religious thought which perceives 
in ‘personality ” rather than in ‘“ individuality’ the 
essential seed-plot of real religion and spiritual being, 
federalism replies that, whether from its life or its death, it 
is from the soil of individuality alone that personality 
springs, and that a polity which conserves individuality 
therefore also makes possible the emergence of spiritual 
personality. 

(xi) Federalism, being based upon democracy, can only 
issue, on a world scale, in a bourgeois, pluto-democracy which 
has been found wanting and corrupt. 

The federalist replies that the basic doctrine of ‘‘ Federal 
Union ”’ is that of respect for the value, the fundamental 
rights and freedom, and the representation of the individual. 
Such a basic doctrine does not necessarily commit Federalism 
to individualism, collectivism, capitalism or socialism. 
Within these limits essential to freedom, it would be possible 
for any political, social or economic system approved by the 
Union to be adopted. In fact, federalism seeks, in the first 
place, to do no more than to form, in the federation of 
peoples united upon these fundamental principles, a basic 
framework of freedom. 


§4. Pian oF ACTION. 


Such, in brief, is the case for ‘‘ Federal Union.” Those 
who hold this faith in the federation of the free believe that 
its basic principles of federation are the sole criteria of 
assent or dissent, since the means and methods of the 
constitution and administration of such a federation are 
avowedly matters for the most careful deliberation by the 
federating powers. ‘‘ Where bad men combine,” said Burke, 
“the good must associate.” ‘‘ Federal Union” seeks no 
more, in the first place, than the association of all ‘‘ men of 
goodwill” united by this faith in freedom. 

Because in such an association they see the sole salvation 
from the disasters which impend upon us, the federalist 
conceives this cause to be one of paramount importance over- 
riding all other claims upon individual activity, whether in 
peace or war, for those who hold to it, and one which, based 
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as it is upon individual freedom, can best be furthered by 
individual effort and initiative. 

For the federalist current events cannot diminish the 
cruciality and primacy of this issue. A world war can only 
emphasise its urgency, since the free peoples will have a 
greater need of a clear, strong and simple faith than of 
either men or munitions for the waging of it and, apart 
from such a federation, victory can but lead to another 
Versailles. The alignment of Russia with Germany, since 
thereby a clear line is drawn between the totalitarian and 
the democratic states, serves only to point the claims of 
federation of the free. 

In view of this urgency, “‘ Federal Union” calls for 
individual action in, among others, the following main 
ways :— 

(i) By the representation of the case for “ Federal 
Union ” to the individual’s personal circle. 

(ii) By the ventilation of the concept of federalism in the 
central and provincial presses of the world. 

(iii) By the formation of local groups. 

(iv) By the holding of public meetings. 

(v) By the exertion of all possible pressure upon members 
of Parliament and deputies (by such means as “ postcard 
plebiscites ’’). 

(vi) By the furtherance and undertaking of research 
into the practical problems of the constitution and admini- 
stration of federal authority. 

(vii) By financial assistance to the central and local 
organisations of ‘* Federal Union.” 

(viii) By the inter-relation, by means of correspondence 
and conference, of local and national federal groups. 

Such a faith has no use for either a Fabian or a compro- 
mising policy. The conception of a federalism to be gradually 
achieved by way of League, pact and alliance is alien to it. 
The federalist may, indeed, support such policies as interim 
measures of expediency; since they are based upon state 
sovereignty he can finally and fully endorse them neither as 
ends nor means. 

The policy of Mr Streit’s book and of ‘‘ Federal Union ”’ 
is that of ‘“‘ Union Now,’’ that is, of an immediate federation 
of as many free peoples as possible on the basis of the complete 
and unequivocal sacrifice by each federating state of its 
independent national sovereignty and self-determination in 
so far as federal affairs are concerned, and the immediate 
establishment of a supreme Federal Government. 
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This sacrifice of national pride, self-sufficiency and self- 
rule in so far as federal issues are concerned is plainly the 
crux both of the federal case and of the opposition to it. To 
minimise that demand is to emasculate that faith, and, upon 
that issue, the federalist can admit no compromise. He 
recognises that it is a very great and difficult sacrifice and 
one made more hard, for nations with a great history and a 
dominating tradition such as Great Britain, by the very 
virtue which has made them great. 

The fact that the history of federalism has shown that it 
is possible (as in the Swiss Confederation) to preserve both 
a provincial and a federal patriotism may mitigate but does 
not minimise the fact that it is the sacrifice of the very 
individual life of a nation which federalism requires. Accord- 
ing to the federalist doctrine it is essential that a nation 
should surrender its life in order that it may live. It would 
seem, indeed, possible and justifiable to adapt the gospel 
saying to the case. For the federalist, the nation which is 
prepared to “ lose its life shall save it.”” This, and no less 
than this, is the core of the federalist faith. 


M. CHANING-PEARCE. 


SoutH Lreicu, Oxon. 





SOVEREIGN RIGHTS. 
H. FOSTER ANDERSON. 


I naD been talking about the various mentalities in Europe. 
At last the other man could not stand it any longer. 

** Don’t talk nonsense ! ”’ he burst out, “‘ there is no such 
thing as a German or a Russian mind. There is only the 
human mind and that is the same the world over.” 

With this subject dismissed we went over to one where he 
had a chance of talking. It was India. He showed such an 
acute appreciation of the subtleties of the Hindu advocate 
that I could not help wishing that more of his calibre would 
turn the same attention to European matters as they do to 
the East. 

‘Still that is only a question of time,” I suggested. 
**'You can’t expect a poverty-stricken and ignorant crowd 
to have your sense of probity. With education and economic 
improvement they will reach a normal human level.” 

““ Never. They’re a bad lot. They lack completely a 
sense of right and wrong.” 

It was my turn. 

*“* There is no such thing as an Indian mind.” 

The subsequent discussion soon produced this dilemma. 
If there is a human mind the same for all men, then the 
unity of mankind is possible. But then any differences are 
irrelevant and thus the idea of the individual as a unique 
personality is a fiction. If, however, the individual is a 
human being in some way real in himself and not merely the 
reflection of a universal mind, then the unity of mankind 
seems impossible. Still this dilemma was not the final word, 
for it pointed to the assumption which had controlled the 
steps of our thought. The recognition of this assumption is 
the first step in any search for an international order. It 
can be stated in a dogmatic form. The only kind of order, 
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that can be intelligibly grasped at the present level of our 
mental processes, is an order of similars. 

This statement is verified by the numerous efforts to plan 
a world order. Each and every one of them is forced to 
advocate the abolition of sovereign rights. Their advocates 
present the reader with the above-mentioned dilemma : 
either order in a nationless world or anarchy among sovereign 
nations. And they would be horrified and indignant to learn 
that they are preaching the doctrine of Machiavelli in its 
essential point. For they are dealing with a factor in inter- 
national society in the same manner as the Italian dealt with 
a similar one within national society. It is the problem of 
the unity of unique dissimilars. 

We are so accustomed to identify the individual with 
any living person that we fail to realise that he is a com- 
paratively recent appearance in human history. The impli- 
cations contained in this conception of the human being as 
an individual are so revolutionary that finally they will 
necessitate a complete reconstruction of traditional thought. 
The individual made his first appearance about the time of 
Machiavelli, and it was this which forced the clearest political 
thinker of his age to face the problem that this new kind of 
human being presented to the order of society. 

To appreciate the difficulty one must go back to earlier 
political thinkers. Plato and Augustine had a comparatively 
easy task to perform. In their days all men believed that the 
universe was directed by a Divinity above and apart from 
mankind. This belief in a Divine Order outside the control 
of man had a number of derivative ideas which even to-day 
colour our views about the nature of society. In the first 
place it posited that there was only one right way of doing 
things, the Divine way. (This is the basis of the English 
cant and the German arrogance about their Kultur.) From 
this followed the idea that as this right way was the only 
true way, the search for truth was the highest aim in life. 
Truth, that is, the Divine Order, lay outside of man and thus 
could not be influenced by the wishes and desires of man. 
The personal factors of emotion and will were more a 
handicap to the true life of man than an asset of human 
nature. Though man could be active in the search for truth and 
though he could exercise his will to conform to the Divine 
Order, he was essentially passive so far as that order func- 
tioned. What he did or did not do would, no doubt, affect 
him personally, but it would have no effect on a Divine Order 
of the universe that operated outside the influence of man. 
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Machiavelli was faced with a new force in society. It was 
the belief that God was not outside but inside man. This 
found expression in the Reformation and in the development 
of the conscience. So the task of the political thinker was no 
longer the search for the Divine Order outside man. For 
even should Machiavelli have imagined he had found it, the 
sovereign right of the individual to be the final authority to 
accept or reject his findings would still have played its part. 
For where the new view of the human being differed from the 
old was that now man was no mere passive reflection of God 
but an active though partial realisation of all the attributes 
of God. This idea of man as God would have been blasphemy 
to the ancients, as would also have been the belief, which 
appeared for the first time in history with the French Revolu- 
tion, that man by taking thought could control his destiny. 

Society was now threatened by the emergence of a new 
force. Authority had always rested finally on the belief that 
it was God’s delegate on earth, and because of this it could 
demand the submission of those under it to its decrees. 
Whether this authority was vested in a person or in the laws, 
its basis was still the same. Men might reason on the best 
form this authority should take, but all agreed that its right 
to demand obedience was in its being the delegate of the 
Only Ruler of the universe. With the emergence of the 
individual this idea of one ultimate authority in society was 
challenged. As order was based on this principle, the very 
foundations of society were undermined. For in place of one 
final authority, ruling in its right as the delegate of the Divine 
Order, was the new authority of the conscience to be final 
interpreter of the same Order. This direct contact with the 
source of order destroyed the function of a class society. 

To Machiavelli this sovereign right of the individual to be 
the final judge of his own actions was sheer anarchy. And 
the sovereign right of a nation to be its own judge in its own 
interests is similarly anarchy to most searchers after a world 
order, (And there is a certain irony in the fact that to-day it 
is the Protestants who advocate the Catholic rule of univer- 
sality while it is the Catholic countries who uphold the 
Protestant view of inner authority.) The makers of a world 
order hope to reduce the anarchy caused by sovereign 
nations by the same simple process as Machiavelli advocated. 
Force'must be used to compel obedience, even though in the 
process the nation must be eliminated. In spite of the advice 
of Machiavelli the individual did not disappear from Europe, 
but grew from strength to strength, and it would seem that in 
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spite of the warnings of universalists the nation will also 
survive. If we were as clear in our political thinking as we 
are in our physical research we might even get so far as to 
wonder whether after all it is not our idea of order that is 
wrong. 

The individual and the nation are concrete expressions of 
an attitude to life that is so contrary to traditional thought 
that it will ultimately reshape the whole of our mental world 
and completely transform the present system of society. 
The process is already more advanced than most of us realise. 
A great deal of our anxiety is due to the fact that we cannot 
see ahead of us, and few of us have the courage or fool- 
hardiness to abandon a kind of order which we know has 
worked for one that is untried. But incidentally the English 
did this when they changed from an empire to a 
commonwealth. It was an act of faith. It was a step from 
the known and tried to the unknown and unproved order 
between equals without one overriding authority. Indi- 
viduals and nations will have to perform similar acts of faith 
before the new order can emerge. But most of us would 
prefer war to preserve the old and familiar rather than to 
change ourselves by moving into a strange world. The 
reluctance of miners to undertake a new life springs from the 
same basis that is in all of us. Change is a menace to the 
integrity of the ego, and to preserve the ego intact is the 
deepest instinct in man. Strange as it may seem, we are 
willing to risk physical extinction in war rather than change 
ourselves. Moral courage is a rare phenomenon, but it is the 
few in all ages who have possessed this quality who have 
made for the development of mankind and not the millions 
with physical courage who have faced death bravely and 
unafraid. 

One dogmatic assertion has already been made about the 
only form of order that is intelligible to us, namely, that it is 
a unity of similars. A second can now be added. This type 
of order assumes that only the ruling principle is active while 
the elements brought within its power are passive. In other 
words it is a system of ruler and ruled. Now it is this kind 
of social order which the individual challenges and it is the 
same type of order in the international society that the nation 
challenges. For neither the individual nor the nation is 
content to assume the réle of passive submission under the 
direction of some overriding and active authority. Each in 
itself is impelled by its inner activity. This principle of inner 
activity destroys root and branch the assumption of a Divine 
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Order external to man which operates irrespective of man. 
And it seems to imply the terrifying thought that God has 
delegated all his attributes to man in so far as human society 
is concerned. Man has not to search for a Divine Order and 
then submit to it. He is now responsible for creating and 
sustaining the order of human relations. 

The change from submission to a Divine Order to the 
active work of creating society involves a revaluation of 
values. I shall touch on three: might and right, freedom, 
and peace. 

When men said that right would prevail they were certain 
of this because they believed that God would see to it. It 
was not the rightness of right that defeated wrong. It was 
the might of God behind right, for He had ordained a Divine 
Order which He would not allow to be overthrown by the 
powers of evil. But when the individual with his inner 
activity took over the function hitherto ascribed to God, he 
now had to supply the might for right which previously had 
been given by God. The days were over when the human 
being could go about his daily life secure in the belief that 
right would prevail irrespective of his efforts. With the 
sovereign right to final judgement in matters of conduct and 
belief came also the responsibility of supplying the might for 
right action. And the French Revolution took the perfectly 
consistent step when with the rights of the individual they 
also imposed conscription. The petulance of the pacifist who 
wants the rights of the individual but refuses to supply the 
might for right is merely an instance of the natural desire in 
all of us to take the good and avoid the bad, to claim rights 
and shirk duties. A healthy society can carry a small 
percentage of such parasites, but if any large section wants 
rights without duties it is a sign of decay. 

The good in the old view of life was that the human being 
was not responsible for the order of society, but it had its 
reverse side in that he was a passive subject in the hands of 
the delegate of God on earth. The good in the individual is 
the right of being the final authority and the reverse side is 
that one has to supply the right for might. To imagine that 
a state of things can exist where it is all sunshine and no 
shadow may be an ineradicable trait of human nature, but it 
is a dangerous attitude of mind in anyone who is actively 
engaged in social and political work. 

Freedom has always been a need of the human being, but 
any attempt to define it has left it as elusive as before. There 
is nothing new in the suggestion that freedom is release from 
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restriction. But this superficial definition does take on some 
significance once it is realised that the old view of life and 
the new represent two distinct aims. For the one it was to 
escape from life while for the other it is to live. 

Such a radical distinction cannot be left as a mere state- 
ment. To say that the aim of life was to escape from life 
does not mean that people considered death as the most 
desirable thing. On the contrary, it was probably the fear 
of death in a disguised form that was the root of their desire 
to escape from life. For death was the worst aspect of the 
thing they feared. It was change in its most radical form. 
Change and decay with its incidence of pain and suffering 
was their real anxiety. They wanted to escape that these 
evils of life to a condition of existence where all the good 
things of life would be permanent and all the undesirable 
features excluded. This desirable state was the perfect order 
of Divine Rule, and to search for this was the highest aim. 
Freedom was release from the impediments which would 
hinder this effort. As the desires of the flesh were the most 
transient of all things and as the exercise of will was a futile 
effort in the face of the slow grinding of the wheels of God, 
all the personal elements in the human being were irrelevant 
and even harmful to the pursuit of the highest aim of man. 
Freed from the restraints of the personal element, freed from 
the very factors that make life what it is, the ethereal and 
attenuated human being could find its goal in the contem- 
plation of the Divine Order and in submission to it. And this 
was peace. 

Peace was the eternal status quo of perfection where no 
pain would intervene to cause the wish for change and where 
no strife would call for effort. Freedom implies the wish to 
do something and thus it assumes the need for activity. But 
in the old view of life this will to activity was caused by the 
evil conditions of life arousing the wish to escape them and so 
this need for effort was but a part of the imperfection of life. 
Peace was tranquillity, the absence of effort. In the Divine 
Order only God was active and man was passive to His 
commands. The desire for something permanent seems to be 
a deep-seated need of human nature, and it may be grounded 
in the will to preserve the ego from extinction. This inherent 
dead-weight of the human aversion to change is a check on 
mere novelty. The new must express a vital need and thus 
mobilise other forces in human nature to overcome the inertia. 

European civilisation has produced a number of unique 
ideas but none is so strange as the one that believes in the 
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value of work for its own sake. And it is more than probable 
that the same fundamental attitude to life, which is reflected 
in this, also has been the cause why the European has drawn 
inspiration from the words and actions of a Man whose life 
was a constant struggle without visible reward. His teaching 
that God was in man was so revolutionary that it needed 
fifteen hundred years before the first manifestation of this 
transference of active principle from outside to inside took 
place. Yet even in the earliest days of Christianity in Europe 
an attitude to life was displayed which was destined to make 
the aim of life not some perfect existence after death but 
something attainable in this world. The monks taught 
handicrafts and undertook research in husbandry. A trans- 
ference of active principle from being vested in God alone, 
Who was outside the universe, to man within this world 
would naturally lead in time to transferring Heaven from 
beyond the clouds to a state on earth. However much men 
might believe that once this heaven of earth were realised, it 
would be a status quo of perfection which no further change 
could improve, its attainment being only in the distant 
future would necessitate activity for a considerable period. 
In contrast to this idea of perfection at some future date the 
old idea of a Divine Order made it an ever-present reality, 
founded at the beginning of time and existing through all 
eternity. Time had no reality in the old view of life. For us, 
however, it is as real as space. In a timeless world change is 
but the appearance of change, for the real never changes. In 
a space-time world change becomes the creation of the new. 
Such a distinction between the passive contemplation of 
an unchangeable perfection to the active co-operation in 
creating the process of development, is bound to carry with 
it a distinction between two different needs which call for 
freedom. In the one case the function of freedom was to 
enable man to get release from the impediment of personal 
desires so that he could attain the serenity necessary for the 
contemplation of the harmony of Divine Order. In the other 
case the function of freedom is to get the means by which the 
inner force can become concrete activity in the work of the 
constant creation of development without which life would 
cease. The attitude to slavery brings out this distinction. 
For the ancients slavery was a misfortune but no degradation. 
It could and no doubt did seriously handicap a man in his 
effort to attain serenity, but captivity could not debar him 
from contemplation, nor did it effect his essential nature as a 
human being. His body was in chains, his soul was free. 
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Such freedom has little meaning for the European. He 
does not need freedom to see God—in fact, no man or institu- 
tion can debar him this occupation. He needs freedom to 
act, for activity is the essence of his being. To deny him this, 
and this is what slavery means, is a degradation, for it cuts 
him off from his function of participating in the work of 
creating and sustaining society. As the emergence of the 
individual eliminated serfdom so the rise of the nation will 
eliminate the empire form of rule. Here lies the one positive 
and vital force in the so-called anti-aggression bloc. Behind 
a medley of mixed motives, some of which will have to be 
abandoned if peaceful change is to take place, there is the 
vital force of a new order even though it takes the negative 
form of, ‘‘ the days of empire are over.” This does not mean 
that the vital forces of a new Germany and a new Italy are 
to be crushed. But it does mean that their contribution to 
development shall waste itself in trying to impose an archaic 
form of rule. 

If the aim of life is to sustain life by the constant work of 
creation with its inherent struggle and suffering, where then 
is any place for peace? But as freedom has changed its 
function from being release from effort to being the change 
from force to activity, so peace has changed its meaning from 
being a state of rest to being a state of activity. Peace in the 
sense of being left in peace and undisturbed has no place in 
the life of society from the moment when the activity of God 
in sustaining order was transferred to man. Peace now means 
the free functioning of all forces necessary to healthy growth. 

A space-time world is a developing world. Only growth 
requires freedom. Civilisation is a living organism and 
persists only by the sustained effort of constant creation. No 
individual or nation, who is unwilling or unable to continue 
this work, has any right to freedom or any claim to be left 
in peace. The idea of being left in peace or the right to have 
freedom for exclusively individual or national ends is the 
same mixture of two views of order as governs the pacifist’s 
desire to enjoy the rights of the individual and not fight. For 
with the transference of the active principle of order from 
outside to inside man came also the end of atomic isolation. 

Here is the root of the fear that dominates both the 
Fascist and the democratic groups. It is the fear that should 
the rival ideology force its acceptance on the whole world it 
will involve the destruction or at least the suppression in the 
one case of the individual and in the other case of the nation. 
Each side, however, endows the unique reality which it 
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rizes with an attribute that belongs to an old form of order. 

t is the quality of exclusiveness. The democrat believes 
that the individual is a self-contained unit and that under 
Fascism this isolation would be destroyed as the individual 
would be merged in the State. The Fascist believes that the 
nation is a self-contained entity which would disappear or at 
least be repressed by the world order of the democrat. If we 
could grasp the Fascist or National Socialist view of the 
individual as united to his fellows, we might get rid of 
unemployment and release new forces in the country for 
collective work. Ifthe other side could grasp our view of the 
nation they might lose their fear of repression and so colla- 
borate with all nations in the development of a world society. 
This would involve a radical change on both sides and the 
aversion of the human being to change may necessitate a war 
to break the isolationism of individual and of nation. 

We see the separate physique of each human being or the 
geographical boundaries of a nation and we know that 
within each is power, a power that claims sovereign rights. 
This combination of isolation and power will produce chaos, 
so the Fascist takes away the sovereign power of the 
individual and the democrat hopes to take away the sovereign 
power of the nation. But both sides are learning from its 
rival more than either would admit. As we come to the view 
of the individual as free yet united with his fellows in the 
common work of the nation, so the ground will be prepared 
for us to understand that each nation can be free and still 
united to other nations. And we are nearer to this order 
than we imagine. The isolation of England has disappeared 
and she is now part of Europe. And military service has put 
an end to exclusive individualism. But the Englishman has 
not suffered any loss of freedom in the new sense of unity. 
A new order is arising that is a unity of dissimilars, each 
having its own reality yet not isolated : a new conception of 
equality that is not the equality of identity, a new view of 
difference that is not one of higher and lower, and a new 
attitude to struggle that is not one of between right and 
wrong. Such an order will not come without effort, for it 
involves the recognition that difference from oneself is not 
necessarily a sign of imperfection. 
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HEROISM, HEDONISM, AND HAPPINESS. 


ROBERT E. FITCH, Pu.D., 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, Occidental College, Los Angeles. 


THE notion that all men desire happiness, and that, even 
when they do not consciously desire it, happiness is never- 
theless their chief good, is one of the most persistent notions 
in the history of ethical theory. But equally persistent is the 
tradition that there is a radical inadequacy in happiness as 
motive, or as consummation, and that eudaimonistic ethics 
fails utterly to account for the nobler and more significant 
phases of human conduct. 

This issue receives fresh emphasis in the publication of 
The Concept of Morals by Professor Stace.!_ Here we have a 
humanistic reformulation of the moral law, which is an 
extraordinary blend of Kant and of Bentham, of the heroic 
and of the hedonistic aspects of human conduct.” Mr Stace 
lays it down as axiomatic, that all men desire happiness. 
Then he asserts, as matter of fact, that altruism is the best 
road to happiness. Therefore, he concludes, all men ought 
to practise altruism. Here, indeed, we have a perfect 
expression of the rationalistic fallacy in ethics. For whatever 
may be the validity of Mr Stace’s argument, it is still a fact 
that most altruistic conduct is not motivated by any regard 
for the agent’s happiness, and is frequently pursued in 
deliberate contempt of the agent’s happiness. Certainly no 
such neat syllogism, and no such humanistic moral law, will 
ever account for the lives of the two men whom Mr Stace 


1 W. T. Stace, he Concept of Morals. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1987. 

* “ Act always so as to increase human happiness as much as possible. 
And at the same time act on the principle that all persons, including your- 
self, are intrinsically of equal value.” Op. cit., p. 180. Chapters V-IX 
give the statement of the moral law ; Chapter x supplies the proof of its 
universality ; Chapters XI-XII indicate the basis of moral obligation. 

Vout. XXXVIII. No. 1. 33 2 
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cites with approval the most frequently—namely, Jesus and 
Socrates. 

This paper, then, will be an examination of the relation- 
ship of altruism to happiness, or, as I should prefer to put it, 
of the relationship of the heroic and of the hedonistic aspects 
of human conduct. It will be argued, first, that all men do 
not desire happiness. Secondly, that there are two distinct 
traditions in morals and in ethical theory, the heroic and the 
hedonistic. In the third place, I shall consider the radical 
differences in motivation, and in method of functioning, of 
these two traditions. My fourth point is that a good deal of 
the confusion which attends our discussion of happiness 
derives from an unwarranted, and often unacknowledged, 
bootlegging into the hedonistic tradition of elements from 
the heroic tradition. And, finally, I shall consider what 
bearing all this has on the redefinition of happiness, or on 
the limitation of the scope of its meaning. 


a 


‘* All men wish to be happy,” declares Mr Stace. ‘‘ And 
let it not be said by some clever person that there are men 
who do not wish to be happy. All men wish for something. 
. . . And what they wish for . . . is that which they con- 
ceive will make them happy.” 

Granted, that all men wish for something. But it is not 
granted that what they wish for is what they conceive will 
make them happy. On the contrary, it seems to be the fact 
that some men do not conceive of happiness at all. And still 
others, when they do conceive of it, think of happiness as 
precisely that which will get in the way of what they most 
desire. 

It is a striking fact, for instance, that in the entire New 
Testament, the word eudaimonia does not appear once.’ 
And in the teachings of Jesus, the emphasis is not so much 
upon happiness, as upon pain, suffering, moral heroism, love, 
and self-sacrifice. It is true that there is talk of blessedness, 
or beatitude, but this is always conceived as something quite 
other than mere happiness. And the more prophetic 
characters in Christianity have been true to the tradition in 


1 Stace, op. cit., p. 275. 

2 Eudaimonia is not listed, either in Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon of 
the New Testament (New York : Harper & Bros., 1887), or in Moulton and 
Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek New Testament, Part III (London : 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1919). 
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feeling that their religion was being degraded in so far as it 
became a means to earthly happiness. 

If Jesus seems not even to have conceived of happiness, 
then Plato illustrates the thinker who has conceived of 
happiness, but is exceedingly wary of it. We may recall that, 
at the beginning of the fourth book of the Republic, Adei- 
mantus remarks that the men of the guardian class are not 
likely to be very happy. And Socrates replies evasively, 
‘* our object in the construction of our state is not to make 
any one class pre-eminently happy, but to make the whole 
state as happy as it can be made.” To-day we understand 
very well what sort of political order it is, in which happiness 
resides in the ‘‘ whole state,”’ but not in the individual classes 
or individual human beings who are members of it. 

Immanuel Kant is another philosopher who has thought 
of happiness only to regard it with caution and with distrust. 
Some hedonists like to point triumphantly to the fact that 
Kant did admit happiness into the life-to-come, and to argue 
that he therefore succumbed to their principle after all. But 
there is too much involved in this “ after all.” Happiness 
for purely spiritual beings—maybe so! But not happiness 
for man so long as he is the mortal creature of impulse and 
desire ; for, under these circumstances, happiness can only 
mean a corruption of the good will, and a fall into sin and 
into irrationality. It is the heritage of pietism that speaks 
truly in Kant at this point : happiness is not to be trusted ! 

Similarly, Nietzsche knows that happiness stands in the 
way of all noble endeavour. In the Zarathustra, he makes it 
plain that men must despise their happiness, if they are ever 
to attain to the Superman. 


‘* What \is the greatest thing ye can experience? It 
is the hour of.great contempt. The hour in which even 
your happiness becometh loathsome unto you, and so 
also your reason and virtue. The hour when ye say: 
‘What good is my happiness! It is poverty and 
pollution and wretched self-complacency.’ ” 4 


But it should be unnecessary to continue this catalogue. 
The ascetic tradition, in Western civilisation, is a long and 
persistent one. Hebrew prophet, Nazarite, and Essene; 
Spartan, Cynic, and Stoic; athlete of Christ, Puritan, and 
Nazi nationalist : whatever they may want from life, it is 


1 Nietzsche, Thus Spake Zarathustra, Prologue, Section 8. Translated 
by Thomas Common, in the Modern Library edition. 
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not happiness. If one should inquire, “‘ What, then, is it that 
they desire ?’’ we may answer quite simply, “‘ They desire 
the ideal.’’ For a Christ, it is the Will of God; for the Plato 
of the Republic, it is absolute Justice; for an Immanuel 
Kant, it is the law of duty; for a Nietzsche, it is the Super- 
man. And these things they desire, for the most part 
forgetful and unaware of happiness, and, if need be, in utter 
contempt of happiness. 

I submit, then, that it must be a very “‘ clever person ”’ 
who can prove that they do desire happiness. Certainly it 
does not seem part of the method of “ radical empiricism ”— 
which Mr Stace follows—to take these clean-cut professions 
of faith and to pervert them into the very opposite of their 
intended meaning. Bentham was wise enough, at least, not 
to deny the authenticity of this tradition; and, when he 
labelled it the ‘“ Principle of Asceticism,” he meant to 
stigmatise it as the very devil which stood in the way of the 
good works of utilitarianism. The plain fact is that we have 
here a moral tradition which the consistent hedonist, or 
eudaimonist, simply cannot understand. About the best he 
can do is to argue that these persons are ‘‘ not quite human.” 
I am arguing, on the contrary, that they are human, that 
they are sincere in their distrust of happiness, and that we 
cannot hope to achieve an adequate understanding of 
happiness until we have first taken account of this ascetic 
tradition. 


Il. 


What we forget too easily is that there are two distinct 
traditions in morals—the hedonistic and the heroic. One of 
these extols the possession of happiness ; the other extols the 
pursuit of the ideal. 

One of the earliest statements of the contrast is found in 
Prodicus’ fable of the ‘* Choice of Hercules,” as reported by 
Xenophon.! ‘ Vice,” who is a hedonist, promises Hercules 
that ‘‘ I shall lead you, by an easy and short path, to perfect 
happiness.” But “ Virtue,” who exemplifies the heroic 
tradition, promises that whoever follows her “‘ will become 
an excellent performer of whatever is honourable and noble,” 
and then adds that ‘‘ of what is valuable and excellent, the 
gods grant nothing to mankind without labour and care.” 
Hercules, and the Cynics and Stoics who idolised him, chose 


1 Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, Book II, Chapter 1, Sections 
21-34. Everyman edition. 
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the difficult way of “ Virtue.”” Nor are we acquainted with 
any hedonist, or eudaimonist, who ever deliberately chose 
the way of “‘ labour and care,”’ or who ever argued that the 
‘ Labours of Hercules ” were landmarks on the pathway to 
happiness. 

The two poles of this contrast probably find their classical 
literary expression in Aristotle’s discussion of the dignity and 
happiness of man in the Nicomachean Ethics,+ and in 
Deutero-Isaiah’s ideal of the “ Suffering Servant of the 
Lord.” 2. The Hebrew prophet begins his portrait as follows : 
“* He had no beauty to attract our eyes, no charm to make us 
choose him. He was despised and shunned by men, a man of 
pain, who knew what sickness was...” * But Aristotle 
remarks confidently, “‘. . . there are some things the lack 
of which must mar felicity, e.g. noble birth, a prosperous 
family, and personal beauty. For a person is incapable of 
happiness if he is absolutely ugly in appearance, or low born, 
or solitary and childless...” * The Suffering Servant of 
the Lord is chastised for the sins of others; ‘* he was ill- 
treated, yet he bore it humbly; he never would com- 
plain...” 5 But Aristotle, after considering whether or 
not a person will voluntarily suffer injustice, concludes 
smugly, ‘‘ It is clear, then, that the suffering of injustice is 
not voluntary.” ® 

Aristotle’s happy man must be “ adequately furnished 
with external goods,” * but the Servant of the Lord is content 
to lay up his treasures in heaven. Aristotle’s Highminded 
Man, who is conscious of his deserts, ‘‘ seems to be super- 
cilious,”’ § but the other is ‘“‘ dumb as a sheep led to the 
slaughter, dumb as a ewe before the shearers.” ® The one 
lives the life of honour and dignity ; the other lives the life 
of service and altruistic abnegation. The peak of attainment 
for the one is the rational exercise of “* speculative activity ”’ ; 
the goal of the other is the achievement of a spiritual quality. 
Aristotle’s ideal of speculative activity, significantly, found 


‘ 


1 See especially the discussion of happiness in Book I, the portrait of 
the Highminded Man in Book IV, Chapters 7 and 8, and the discussion of 
happiness in speculative activity, Book X, Chapter 7. 

2 Isaiah xlii. 1-4; xlix. 1-6; 1. 4-9; lii. 18—liii. 12. 

3 Jsaiah liii. 2-8. Moffatt’s translation. 

4 Nicomachean Ethics, Book I, Chapter 9. Welldon’s translation. 

& Tsaiah liii. 7. 

6 Op. cit., Book V, Chapter 11. 

? Ibid., Book I, Chapter 11. 

8 Ibid., Book IV, Chapter 8. 

® Isaiah liii. 7. 
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its fulfilment in himself. But the prophet’s ideal for the 
Hebrew nation found its fulfilment, only after more centuries 
of ordeal by fire, in the person of Christ. And while the god 
of Aristotle is a self-contained being, without moral quality, 
who thinks his own thoughts throughout all eternity, the 
god of the Hebrew-Christian tradition is one who comes 
down to earth in the form of mortal man to share the sorrows 
and sufferings of man, and to redeem him through love and 
through sacrifice. 

Surely it is only in a predominantly materialistic culture 
like our own, where the eudaimonistic ideal is so widely 
accepted, that anyone would pretend to argue that the ideal 
of the Suffering Servant of the Lord is just another way of 
achieving happiness. Empirically the Choice of Hercules is 
the most vital of ethical choices, and the history of moral 
practice and of ethical theory is an enduring testimony to 
the reality of this disjunction. Prophet of Yahweh, and 
Priest of Baal; Spartan, and Athenian; Cynic, and 
Cyrenaic ; Stoic, and Epicurean; monk of Clairvaux, and 
bon vivant of Théléme ; Roundhead, and Cavalier ; Kant and 
Nietzsche, Bentham and Mill; Nazi patriot, and Anglo- 
American business man—heroes and hedonists, they stand 
in opposition to each other, and great is the gulf that is fixed 
between them. 


Ill. 


There are at least three important differences which 
distinguish these two traditions. Hedonism places a positive 
value on pleasure; heroism places a positive value on 
suffering. The first is characterised by self-possession ; the 
second, by self-surrender. The first ideal is static; the 
second is dynamic. 

It is the difference, if you like, between the relative calm 
of a pair of monkeys picking fleas from each other’s hair and 
hide, and the utter abandon with which a dog chases the 
neighbour’s cat. The first is the pursuit of a finite, rational 
good, and it terminates in a pleasure which is attendant 
upon the removal of pain. The second is self-surrender to a 
transcendent good, and is accompanied by suffering, without 
any great certainty of the achievement of its goal. The 
calculus of the first—like the reciprocal action of the monkeys 
upon each other—is circular: You desire happiness ; but 
altruism is the best road to happiness ; therefore, promote 
the happiness of others, in order to promote your own 
happiness. The logic of the second is like the bursting forth 
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of a spiritual élan, and it says quite simply : Love the Good, 
for without the Good, you are nothing, and the Good— 
whether with or without you—is alone real. 

These alternative views of life probably receive their 
highest dramatic expression in Plato’s dialogues, the Crito 
and the Phedo. Crito, it will be remembered, urges Socrates 
to escape, out of regard for the reputation of his friends, out 
of regard for the welfare of his own children, and out of 
regard for his own skin. Crito’s argument is the argument of 
a rational, humane hedonism at its best; it is an effort to 
ensure the greatest happiness of the greatest number. It is 
the argument of homme moyen sensuel, who cares for good 
things like comfort, respectability, and friendship, but cannot 
see beyond them. 

Socrates’ reply, in which he reveals the heroic philosophy 
of life, is not really given until he is engaged in another dis- 
cussion in the Phedo. 


** My dear Simmias, I fear that virtue is not really 
to be bought in this way, by bartering pleasure for 
pleasure, and pain for pain, and fear for fear, and the 
greater for the less, like coins. There is only one sterling 
coin for which all these things ought to be exchanged, 
and that is wisdom. ... In one word, true virtue 
cannot be without wisdom, and it matters nothing 
whether pleasure, and fear, and all other such things, are 
present or absent.”’ + (Italics mine.) 


Now it may be argued that Socrates is pursuing a rational 
good, namely, Wisdom. But my point is that this good 
transcends the finite Socrates, that he has surrendered him- 
self to it, that he is willing to suffer for it, and that, in the 
pursuit of it, he cares nothing for self, or happiness, or friends, 
or children, or “ all other such things.” 

The motivation of such conduct is characteristically 
religious. It means the dedication of the self to a good which, 
in its absolute quality, can be only partially defended by 
reason, and the full value of which is apprehended primarily 
by an act of faith. What the hedonistic utilitarian, with all 
his ‘‘ radical empiricism,” fails to see is that effective altruism 
is always motivated by this larger ideal. Indeed, it is quite 
incredible that Jesus should have gone on to the cross, or 
that Socrates should have drunk the hemlock, if his sense of 


1 The Pheedo, in The Trial and Death of Socrates, translated by F. J. 
Church. London: Macmillan & Co., 1920, p. 125. 
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moral obligation had rested on no more than Mr Stace’s 
circular logic of the ** ought.”” Nor is it likely that either one 
should have gone so far if, forgetful altogether of self, he had 
cared only for humanity ; for there are not many religious 
humanists whose disillusionment with humanity will carry 
them through the Garden of Gethsemane, or the prison of 
the akropolis. But because Jesus loved the Will of God, and 
because Socrates loved Wisdom, each could go on to his 
consummation. 

As the hedonist does not understand self-surrender, and 
as he shrinks from suffering, his ideal is inevitably a static 
one. Indeed, at the heart of every ethics of happiness, there 
lurks a nostalgia for the simple “ state of nature.” This may 
be either the Garden of Eden, or the Garden of Epicurus. 
For the devout, it culminates in a static heaven, where one 
perches on the edge of a cloud and twangs his harp through- 
out all eternity, singing the praises of the infinite ruler of 
reality. For an agnostic, like Spencer, it is enshrined, at the 
end of a long course of evolution, in that state where there 
is a perfect adjustment between our internal relations and 
our external relations, between fertility and mortality, 
between production and consumption, between egotism and 
altruism, between duty and desire, and where one whirls 
forever in mobile equilibrium, like a spinning top, softly 
humming to oneself with the contentment of a well-balanced 
gyroscope. At any rate, when happiness is achieved, growth 
ceases. 

Nietzsche, also, had his vision of the ‘* last man ”—before 
the coming of the Superman. For Nietzsche, too, this “‘ last 
man ”’ has found the secret of happiness, and hence of decay 
and of death. 


‘* The earth hath then become small, and on it there 
hoppeth the last man who maketh everything small. 
His species is ineradicable like that of the ground-flea ; 
the last man liveth longest. ‘We have discovered 
happiness ’—say the last men, and blink thereby. .. . 
They have their little pleasures for the day, and their 
little pleasures for the night : but they have a regard for 
health. ‘ We have discovered happiness,’—say the last 
men, and blink thereby.” ? 


But the hero and the superman are what they are, because 
they have learned to scorn happiness, and because they 


1 Thus Spake Zarathustra, Prologue, Section 5. 
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follow the gleam of the ideal. It is, in effect, the difference 
between Aristotle’s sober analysis of the values of “* specu- 
lative activity,” and the apostle Paul’s lyrical hymn to love ; 
between the sweet tranquillity of a meal with friends in the 
Garden of Epicurus, and the deep tension of the Last Supper 
with the disciples ; between a Lucretius who finally turns 
his hand to suicide, because life no longer holds anything 
good, and because death can hold no evil, and an Ignatius 
who greets death and martyrdom with a cry of joy, and a 
regret only that his friends cannot share this consummation 
with him; between an Erasmus who takes refuge from 
world chaos in irony and pity, and a Luther who, hurling 
defiance at the courts of Satan, cries, ‘‘ Here I stand. So 
help me God! Ican dono other” ; between the Aristotelian 
happy man, who, though able to withstand ordinary mis- 
fortunes, must nevertheless be overcome by misfortunes that 
are “* great and numerous,” and the serene confidence of the 
author of the twenty-third psalm, that “‘ Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil ; 
for Thou art with me, thy rod and thy staff they comfort 
me.” 


IV. 


One reason why to-day we fail to apprehend vividly the 
empirical reality of the distinction between the hedonistic 
mood and the heroic mood is that the hedonistic tradition, 
in its long evolution from Aristippus to John Stuart Mill, has 
gradually, and unwarrantedly, appropriated more and more 
of the heroic temper. In order to clarify this point, it will 
be convenient to discriminate four kinds of hedonism: pure 
hedonism, rational hedonism, reforming hedonism, and, 
finally, that grotesque self-contradiction, heroic hedonism. 

Pure hedonism, with its sensationalistic nominalism, 
found its logical expression in the philosophy of Aristippus, 
and its proper outcome was reflected in the teaching of 
Hegesias, the “‘ Persuader-to-die.”” Walter Pater’s attempted 
revival of this ethics, on a loftier and more sophisticated level, 
had, indeed, a certain deceptive appearance of vitality—like 
the rosy glow of health on the cheeks of a victim of incipient 
tuberculosis ; but the fruit of this ethics had already been 
savoured and labelled long ago by the author of Ecclesiastes, 
who—as intelligent and as sensitive a person as Walter Pater 
—proclaimed his judgement: ‘“‘ Vanity of vanities. All is 
vanity !”? However, with this sort of hedonism we have no 

VoL. XXXVIII. No. 1. 2* 
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quarrel, because it is consistent with itself, and makes no 
pretension to the heroic. 

When hedonism becomes rational, it introduces quali- 
tative distinctions, and is already compromising its first 
principles. With Aristotle, the category of activity takes 
precedence over pleasure, and speculative activity is exalted 
as the most pleasurable. Epicurus’ distinctions are well 
known. Spinoza discriminates carefully between dolor and 
titillatio, or local pain and local pleasure, and melancholia and 
hilaritas, or unhappiness and happiness as _ all-pervasive 
states of being.! And, finally, Herbert Spencer gives pleasure 
its place in the universal law of evolution. What we have to 
note here is the gradual introduction of an ascetic flavouring 
to the dish of hedonism. With Aristotle, pleasure is so 
refined, that we speak perforce of his ethics as eudaimonism, 
rather than as hedonism. With Spinoza, we are invited to 
enjoy the good things of this life—provided it be done sub 
specie cternitatis, and as an ancillary function to the intel- 
lectual love of God. With Herbert Spencer, pleasure plays 
a role of dignity in an evolutionary theodicy, as, for Spinoza, 
it does in a geometrical theodicy. But what is most remark- 
able is that Epicurus, who has the least of this ascetic flavour, 
alone ventures into heroism, and allows that the good 
hedonist—whose emotional expression has been frustrated 
by abstinence from business, politics, religion, and matrimony 
—may nevertheless find some maudlin satisfaction in dying 
for a friend. 

So far hedonism has but slightly trespassed beyond its 
own domain, and may still save its face by a quick recovery 
into protestations of devotion to pleasure. But with the 
reforming hedonism of Bentham, the fatal step has been 
taken. That pleasure should be equated with utility ; that 
egoistic hedonism should be compatible with the greatest 
good of the greatest number ; that the seeker after pleasure 
should engage himself in the reform of education, penology, 
and jurisprudence : surely this were a conjunction of contra- 
dictions that might cause the atoms of an Aristippus, or an 
Epicurus, to swerve and jump with nervous shock as they 
fall in the void. For, while, on its purely formal side, 
Benthamism is the logical development of the sensationalistic 
nominalism upon which hedonism rested, yet, in its functional 
aspect, it displays an ardour and a militancy which are alien 
to the whole tradition. To-day we need no longer be deceived 
by the claim of the dry lawyer, with his bleak calculus of 

1 Ethics, Book III, prop. XI, note. Also Book IV, props. XLI-XLIII. 
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pleasures and pains, that he is a true apostle of hedonism ; 
for we realise that, in spite of all his denunciation of the 
“Principle of Asceticism,” he is himself the worthiest 
incarnation in his age of the spirit of a reforming, middle- 
class Puritanism. 

With John Stuart Mill, the effort to conjoin hedonism and 
heroism is already such a patent fraud, that the philosopher 
himself remains undeceived. Here we have the pathetic 
spectacle of a man who believes, by intellectual conviction, 
that pleasure is the greatest good, but who, nonetheless, 
would like to be heroic if he could. He admits that, in the 
“very imperfect state of the world’s arrangements,” the 
willingness to sacrifice one’s own happiness for the happiness 
of others must be the “‘ highest virtue.” 1 Yet, even in this 
noble gesture, Mill cannot fend the sneer of Carlyle that this 
is ““ heroism with its eyes out.”” For Mill realises, as Epicurus 
did not, that, when a hedonist talks of dying for his friend, 
he is being, not truly hedonistic, but simply maudlin. 

Since Mill’s time, the philosophers of hedonism have dis- 
played more logical rigour, but less moral intuition. For now 
they will demonstrate that a man can be argued into altruism, 
and reasoned into martyrdom ; and that the path by which 
a Jesus or a Socrates walked to the greatest sacrifice was but 
a paraphrase of the neatest of hedonistic syllogisms. But it 
is to the credit of Mill’s intellectual integrity and ethical 
insight—if not of his logical coherence—that, at least, he did 
not argue that Jesus bore the cross, or that Socrates drank 
the hemlock, because it made him “ feel happy.” 2 


V. 


If, up to this point, I seem to have favoured the heroic 
tradition rather than the hedonistic tradition, then it is 
because the latter tradition is so little appreciated in our 
contemporary philosophical literature. And when I speak 
of the heroic tradition, I mean a tradition which includes a 
Nietzsche and a Hitler, as well as a Socrates and a Christ. 
Also, if I have lumped hedonism and eudaimonism together 


1 Utilitarianism, Chapter II. Everyman edition, p. 15. 

2 No philosophical hedonist has ever faced the full logic of the social 
philosophy of hedonism. It has remained for a layman to do this. Cf. 
Dale Carnegie, How to Win Friends and Influence People (New York : 
Simon & Shuster, 1936). 

3 See, however, Richard C. Cabot, The Meaning of Right and Wrong, 
revised edition, Section D, on “‘ Supermorals.” 
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in undiscriminating fashion, then it is because these two are 
so often taken to be identical; although it is to the dis- 
tinguishing between them, and to the proper clarification of 
‘* happiness,” that I wish now to turn. 

I offer two coniplementary solutions : 

One is that we should distinguish sharply between 
eudaimonia, and makaria, between happiness, and beatitude. 
In this case, let us surrender happiness to the hedonist, and 
grant that it consists mainly of pleasures, and that it entails 
an abhorrence of pain and of suffering. Beatitude, on the 
other hand, welcomes pain and suffering,’ is distrustful of 
pleasures, scorns the happiness of the hedonist, and aspires 
to an ideal state of felicity to the description of which both 
pleasure and pain are irrelevant and inadequate. The state 
of happiness is one of static contentment, in the enjoyment 
of tangible, numerable goods and activities. The state of 
beatitude is a goal toward which the spirit makes a bold 
thrust, but to which it never quite attains, while the vision 
of it constitutes a tormenting, dynamic urge which will not 
let the soul rest in peace. Happiness enjoys classical calm 
and self-possession ; but the quest for beatitude involves a 
romantic surrender to an ideal which may be so far forgetful 
of self as to cry, “‘ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him.” 2. The happy man is vain enough to imagine that he 
can explain the motives of the other in terms of his own 
comfortable calculus of pleasures; while the seeker after 
beatitude is conceited enough to believe that he has already 
comprehended happiness, and has risen above it. But, in 
reality, there is no commerce nor communication between 
the two of them; neither one has any understanding of the 
other ; and the distance between them is as great as the gulf 
between the Garden of Epicurus and the Garden of Geth- 
semane. 

Such a statement does justice, at least, to the empirical 
reality of a vital ethical disjunction. However, there is 
another way of putting it that allows for more flexibility. 
In this second solution, I suggest that we speak only of 
happiness, but recognise that it consists equally of pleasure 
and of pain. Pleasure and pain are equally goods when taken 
in conjunction with each other, but neither by itself is a good : 


” 


1 Cf. Epictetus: ‘“‘ Do you study death, chains, torture, exile . . .”— 
Moral Discourses, I, 1. 

2 Job xiii. 15—King James version. The modern rendering by Moffatt 
changes entirely the meaning of this verse. But Moffatt came too late to 
keep this text from becoming a vital part of Christian moral tradition. 
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pleasure alone is insipid; pain alone is brutal. Here we 
recognise that, just as man loves play, festivity, recreation, 
imaginative and emotional release, so he also loves magic, 
utility, independence, discipline, and power. He may 
welcome suffering as much as he welcomes enjoyment. 
Pleasures, indeed, enhance the use and efficacy of powers ; 
powers multiply, diversify, and re-create pleasures. Each 
gives meaning to the other. Thus, as Matthew Arnold knew 
so well, the full life must be a blend of Hebraism and of 
Hellenism, of “‘ strictness of conscience ”’ and of ‘* spontaneity 
of consciousness,” of “‘ fire and strength ”’ and of ‘* sweetness 
and light.” } 

When the heroic tradition has stressed suffering, discipline, 
and power, then, at its best, it has been marked by noble 
devotion to a great ideal, while, at its worst, it has been 
marked by brutality and insensitivity. When the hedonistic 
tradition has stressed pleasures and enjoyments, then, at its 
best, it has made for comfort, security, prosperity, and 
friendly intercourse, while, at its worst, it has pointed the 
way to sensuality, materialism, and a pig’s paradise. Just 
what shall be the proportion of these two ingredients in the 
mixture of happiness must vary with the individual, and 
with the stage of civilisation. But both ingredients must be 
present, in some measure, for complete happiness. 

It is the secret of the enduring influence of utilitarianism 
that, all unwittingly, it blended these two elements in its 
moral philosophy. Ostensibly, it was an ethics of pleasure ; 
in effect, it was an ethics of power and of control—the 
instrument of an aggressive, acquisitive, revolutionary middle 
class. No one, I think, has ever noted Bentham’s definitions 
of the pleasures of sex, or of friendship, or of a beautiful 
landscape, without wondering if this austere crypto-Calvinist, 
nibbling his ginger-nuts and sipping his home-brewed ale, 
ever really understood the meaning of pleasure. With John 
Stuart Mill, the middle class has arrived politically and 
economically, and it is ready, like any aristocracy, to set up 
its own scale of “ higher pleasures ”’ and at the same time to 
appreciate the heroic values of courage, altruism, and self- 
sacrifice. If the philosophers of this movement, while they 
were enriching their experience and broadening their prin- 
ciples, should choose still to call themselves ‘* hedonists ” 
and “ utilitarians,’”’ then doubtless it is a matter about which 
we should not quibble too severely. For, at any rate, they 


1 Matthew Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, Chapters I, IV, V. 
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had finally discovered the recipe of the bitter and of the sweet 
which make up the pudding of human happiness. 

Similarly, when Man walked in the Garden of Eden, he 
tasted pleasure pure and unalloyed, and lived like one of the 
immortal gods. But time came when he wearied of it, and 
said to himself, “‘ This life is empty and insipid.” So he ate 
of the fruit of the forbidden tree, even though it should 
bring him death. Thereafter he knew toil and labour—* in 
the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread ” ; and his woman 
knew sorrow and suffering—“ in pain thou shalt bring forth 
children.”” And Man said to himself, “‘ If my former estate 
was empty and insipid, then my present estate is cruel and 
brutish.” 

So Man digged himself another garden, with the labour of 
his own hands. And, of his offspring, Jabal tended cattle, 
and Tubal-Cain forged instruments of brass and of iron, and 
Jubal played the harp and the pipe, and Enoch built a city. 
And Man, looking upon his new estate, said to himself, 


‘“‘ Neither do I yearn now for my primitive estate, 
for that was empty and insipid ; nor do I yearn for my 
estate after the fall, for that was cruel and brutish. 
But to have pains mixed with pleasures, to know death 
as well as life, to undergo suffering and agony but also 
to undergo delight and ecstasy, to be fulfilled and to be 
forever unfulfilled: this alone is true happiness; this 
alone is the creative life ! ”’ 


ROBERT E. FITCH. 


OccIDENTAL COLLEGE, 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
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THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 
PRINCIPAL D. S. CAIRNS, D.D., LL.D. 


THIs month the Student Christian Movement was to celebrate 
the fiftieth year of its existence. That it has good reason for 
thanksgiving to God and appeal to man, it will be the 
endeavour of this article to show. But war has broken out 
and the celebration is postponed. That the Movement will 
continue its reconciling work in a broken world, I believe. 

It is, of course, impossible within the limits of an article 
to give anything like an adequate history of the Movement. 
Dr Tatlow has added to his great services ta it as its General 
Secretary for nearly thirty years the crowning service of 
writing a detailed record of its development on which this 
article, as well as all future studies of the Movement, must be 
based. I can here only give a general sketch, supplemented 
by personal memories of many years during which as an 
‘* older friend ”’ I was frequently associated with it, and some 
reflections of my own. It will not be possible to do more than 
refer incidentally to the parallel movement in America with 
which the British Movement, while possessing an entirely 
independent life, has always been in close touch. 

The main fountain-head of both alike, if we are to confine 
ourselves to modern times, lies in another Student Christian 
Movement much more widely known to history, the famous 
‘** Holy Club,” founded in Oxford in 1729 by John Wesley 
and his friends and pupils, out of which sprang the great 
Evangelical Revival of the eighteenth century which affected 
the whole life of the English-speaking world more profoundly 
than any other religious movement since the Reformation. 

It is matter of history that that Revival resulted in the 
creation of nearly all the great Missionary Societies of the 
English-speaking lands and of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, which, by its translations of the Bible into many 
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hundreds of languages and vernaculars and its circulation of 
these throughout the world, has been a most potent auxiliary 
of the missionary enterprise. 

The Student Movement has in both respects run true to 
its ancestral type. It began in a reawakening of the Evan- 
gelical Churches in Britain and America to the central 
importance of the world mission for the Christian life, and 
it focussed the attention of all its members from the first on 
the vital importance, also, of thorough study of the Bible. A 
less obvious but none the less interesting confirmation of this 
origin of the Movement became plain to me when many 
years ago I became familiar with many of the leading 
personalities of the English Movement and discovered that 
not a few of them were lineal descendants either of the 
‘* Clapham Sect ” or of families which were allied with that 
remarkable group of laymen which took part with William 
Wilberforce and Lord Shaftesbury in the various crusades 
for social reform which followed the Evangelical Revival. 

There was, as in the case of the Friends, much inter- 
marriage between the leading evangelical families, and to this 
day many of their descendants, both in the Student Move- 
ment and outside it, maintain the spirit of the older tradition. 
In yet another way the history of the Movement reveals its 
origin. While several convergent forces were already pre- 
paring the way in Great Britain, what brought them together 
into luminous focus was the mission to Great Britain of the 
evangelist, D. L. Moody. Moody was himself a product of 
American Evangelicalism. At first sight no one could have 
seemed less likely to influence university students. He had 
not himself had anything but an elementary education, knew 
nothing of academic culture or Biblical criticism, and had a 
strong American accent. 

But as we see looking back to-day he was a great per- 
sonality, resolute, generous and entirely disinterested, and 
he had had what in earlier ages would have been called a 
mystical vision. It had come to him, of all places in the 
world, in the roaring streets of New York. In one of his 
writings he says : 


**T cannot describe it, I seldom refer to it, it was 
almost too sacred an experience to name. Paul had an 
experience of which he never spoke for fourteen years. 
I can only say that God revealed himself to me, and I 
had so great an experience of His love that I had to ask 
him to stay His hand. I went to preaching again. The 
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sermons were not different. I did not present any new 
truth, but hundreds were converted. I would not now 
be placed back where I was before that blessed experi- 
ence if you should give me all the world. It would be as 
the small dust in the balance.” 


There is no doubt that that vision of the love of God lies 
behind the fifty years’ service of the Student Movement, and 
it has been repeated in many a student camp since then. 

Mr Moody’s first meeting at Cambridge was a complete 
failure, but at the next he made a profound impression and 
as the upshot of his mission seven men of the many whom he 
influenced volunteered for service with the China Inland 
Mission. They were all men of good social position. Two of 
them were at the moment heroes of the athletic world of their 
day, C. T. Studd, captain of the University eleven, who had 
saved the fortunes of England in a great match with the 
formidable Australians, and Stanley Smith, who was stroke of 
the Cambridge boat. It does not appear that Mr Moody went 
to Cambridge with the idea of gaining missionary recruits, 
but he spoke of the love of God in Christ and asked for 
complete self-dedication, and at the moment the China 
Inland Mission, surely with true prescience of what was 
impending in that vast and dimly known land, was engaged 
in pioneer labours that called for extraordinary sacrifice and 
uncompromising faith, and it appealed to these young men, 
as giving them the opportunity they desired. 

Their decision appealed to the imagination of students all 
over the country. It was an unheard-of thing that such men 
should turn their backs on so attractive a world and should 
choose to spend their lives in an unknown, and to the under- 
graduate mind, uncivilised, land, in which they would have 
to eat Chinese food and wear Chinese dress and subsist on a 
meagre income dependent as to its amount on the charity of 
the supporters of an undenominational society. It made the 
same kind of impression on its generation of prosperous 
young Englishmen as did Prince Gautama with his begging 
bowl and yellow-robed mendicant followers on the youth of 
Kapila Vastu, or, to find a later parallel, as did St Francis on 
the youth of Assisi. Before they went out to their work 
“‘ the Cambridge Seven ”’ toured many of the universities and 
colleges appealing for others to follow them, and deepened 
the impression which had already been made, by their 
sincerity, modesty and obvious happiness. 

Cambridge and Edinburgh Universities were the two foci 
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of the spiritual movement among students which followed. 
In Edinburgh University the ground had been prepared by a 
great meeting at the Tercentenary celebration, at which many 
of the leading representatives of Continental culture and 
statesmanship met the students. This meeting had not been 
called as a religious meeting, but more than one of the most 
distinguished speakers unexpectedly took the opportunity to 
profess their faith, and made a deep impression. At the right 
moment the mission of Henry Drummond began, and was 
continued for several years to great audiences of students. 
There is no space here to speak of Drummond’s remarkable 
personality, more remarkable than appears in his two widely 
read books, Natural Law in the Spiritual World and The 
Ascent of Man. He was in appearance the opposite of his 
friend Moody, and was distinguished, cultivated and restrained 
inmanner. But he hada profound sympathy with and under- 
standing of young men, was modern in theological outlook 
and had extraordinary skill in translating the substance of 
the older Evangelical faith into forms of thought and 
expression that the student mind could take home. 

These different streams of influence met to form the 
Student Volunteer Missionary Movement and the British 
College Christian Union. The latter of these ere long took 
in the other, and became the British Student Christian 
Movement. 

Meantime similar currents of new life were running deep 
and strong in the American student world. These also owed 
much in their inception to Mr Moody. But from this time 
on the work was taken up by younger leaders, prominent 
among whom were a remarkable trio, Wilder, Mott and Speer, 
and so far as the Student Movements are concerned passed 
the older man into the background. 

The story of the American Movement cannot be told here. 
It has been told by various writers and will in substance be 
found in Mr Basil Mathews’s excellent Life of J. R. Mott. 
Yet it cannot be wholly omitted, for to it is mainly due the 
origin and embodiment of the great conception of the World 
Student Christian Federation whose aim is to unite all the 
students of the world, some six millions in number to-day, 
in the service of the Kingdom of God. Within that federation 
of all the national Student Christian Movements, there are 
enrolled to-day more than 300,000 students. For many years 
its recognised leader who came at this period to the front, was 
John R. Mott, who has done more than any other man to 
make the Student Federation a reality in a disunited world. 
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Such, then, were the origins of the Student Christian 
Movement. It was due to an outburst of new life in the older 
evangelicalism of Great Britain and America. The new 
element in it was the greater emphasis laid upon the 
missionary call with which there went a new hope that the 
whole world could be won for God, and human history 
thereby be brought to a triumphant climax. That was what, 
I think, really lay behind what was called the “* watchword ” 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, “‘ the evangelising of 
the world in this generation.”” This ‘‘ watchword,”’ however, 
it should be noted, did not in the intention of its creators 
mean “‘ the salvation ”’ of the world in this generation, but 
‘‘ the giving of the opportunity of salvation.” It meant that 
the vast dark incubus of ignorance of Christ could be lifted 
from the world in a generation if the Church could be aroused 
to do its duty. It meant an affirmation and a challenge— 
** Deus Vult ! who will be spokesmen to the world of the Love 
of God to all men ? ” 

The message that came to the student world in these 
days had thus a new and fresh vision of the love of God 
behind it, and from this there sprang a new hope of the 
destruction of the realm of ancient night, and the coming of 
a new day to mankind. But for that the life of each must be 
first given to God. 

There was here something new and profoundly attractive 
to many of the more idealistically inclined students of the 
time. John Masefield has truly said that we can usually 
trace God’s central purpose in every age by the number and 
quality of the men and women who devote their lives to any 
one great pursuit. In our age he thinks that that pursuit is 
Science. However that may be, it was certainly true that 
fifty years ago the Gospel and summons of the Student 
Movements attracted a notable company of youth from 
all the churches, a nucleus of vigorous young life, whose 
varied ability and devotion were bound to leave their mark 
on the time. 

At the outset the leaders of the young British Movement 
started their crusade under the wing of the Keswick Con- 
vention, but ere long realised that if they were really to 
effect a lodgment in the Universities they must make an 
independent beginning. To do this required no little courage 
and faith and entailed much financial anxiety. Their first 
beginnings were very humble and their material resources 
very meagre, but they had youth, abundance of enthusiasm, 
and no little practical ability and faith, and as they entered 
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one college and university after another the membership 
grew and the number of student volunteers increased. The 
aim of the Movement was to found a Christian union with 
a group of missionary volunteers in every university, uni- 
versity college, training and technical college and art school 
to set these to work every week in study circles on the 
Bible or foreign missions, or, as time advanced, on Chris- 
tianity as applied to social and international questions. Such 
unions, it was hoped, would not only recruit their numbers 
from the oncoming generations by individual work, but 
would organise from time to time university campaigns 
which would present Christianity and its claims to the 
entire university, prominent Christian leaders being invited 
to take part in these from the various churches of the 
country. In America similar work was already being 
carried through, but there the financial resources were much 
greater, as the Student Movement was simply a branch of 
the very large and powerful Y.M.C.A., which was in a strong 
financial position, and was able to provide the local Christian 
unions with fine buildings and many resident secretaries. 
The more impecunious British Movement, in order to preserve 
its autonomy, had to devise a different system. It devised an 
executive in London consisting of (1) a general secretary with 
an advisory Council ; (2) a staff of secretaries, some of whom 
were specialists in the preparing of text-books for the use of 
the local Christian unions, and others, renewed every three 
years, who travelled through all the universities and colleges, 
organising and guiding the Christian unions!; (3) repre- 
sentatives of the local Christian unions. The system, which 
grew up gradually, has, on the whole, worked admirably, 
for it combines stability secured by the presence of the 
general secretary and a group of older secretaries, repre- 
senting many years of tradition and experience, with 
flexibility supplied by the large student element which keeps 
it in touch with the ever-changing mind of the student 
constituency. In all meetings of the executive women have 
precisely the same position and rights as men. Further, on 
all important matters of policy no vote is ever taken. The 
practice of the Friends is in effect followed. The ‘“‘ sense of 
the meeting” is gradually attained by discussion and by 
prayer. 


1 It is rather unfortunate that students should have chosen to call 
these student evangelists by the name of secretaries, for this has conveyed 
to some of the public the idea of an over-staffed executive. Their work in 
the main is not secretarial at all, but pastoral. 
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The local unions in the colleges and the executive in 
London are completed by the third characteristic element, 
the annual conferences at the Hayes, near Swanwick, Derby- 
shire. This is to the Student Movement what Jerusalem was 
to the Hebrews, and what Mecca is to Islam. ‘‘ Unto that 
place the tribes go up.” Like these pilgrimages, the con- 
ferences give those who partake in them inspiration, cohesion 
and esprit de corps. In the month of July each year, from 
every part of England, Scotland and Protestant Ireland, men 
and women students gather in a series of meetings and 
discussion groups which are addressed by speakers from all 
the churches, and by specialists in natural, economic, and 
political science. The men live in tents, the women in the 
hostels. Nearly all the meetings are common to all. There 
is an extraordinary blend of high spirits and devotion in these 
conferences, the spirit of laughter and the spirit of prayer. 
Students possess a gift of turning from one to the other 
which is impossible or at least unknown in maturer audiences. 
Let no speaker who has, as falls to most of us, made a 
*‘ howler ’? unawares in speaking which has convulsed his 
audience with laughter, despair, as in any other company he 
might do, of regaining their grave attention. If he has some- 
thing important to say and goes on to say it, in a couple of 
minutes they will be listening as if their lives depended on it. 
I have never, elsewhere, seen such whole-hearted delight in 
some preposterous “rag.” Yet I have nowhere seen a 
simpler and deeper devotion than will be found not long 
afterwards in camp prayers. ‘These camps are, also, a 
microcrosm of the whole country. All strata of society, 
except the highest and the lowest‘in the scale, seem to be 
there, drawn by something that is common to both, in the 
presence of which social distinctions for the time vanish. 
Youths in the cassock of Kelham fraternise with Presby- 
terians from Ulster or the crofting hamlets of Lewis. At 
one time the student camp at Swanwick seemed the one 
place in the country where one could get right out of the 
** system of tensions ’’ between the churches which prevailed 
all over the land.1_ That things are better now in these days 
of many ecumenical conferences at home and abroad is 
largely due to the direct and indirect influence of the Student 
Christian Movements of the world. Prior to the renewal of 


1 The average proportional representation of the churches at these 
conferences is reported by Dr Tatlow as 40 per cent. from the Church of 
England, and 30 per cent. each from the English Free Churches and the 
Presbyterians. 
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missionary devotion which created the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union, the High Church element in the Church of 
England, now known as Anglo-Catholic, had always held 
aloof from all conferences, even from the large decennial 
conference promoted by the evangelical churches and 
societies throughout the world. This missionary, like all 
other inter-church conferences of the kind, was conducted 
on what was known as an undenominational basis. That is 
to say, it was tacitly agreed that the points on which the 
churches differed were immaterial or of secondary importance 
and might therefore be ignored in the discussions. To accept 
this the High Churchmen felt was to disparage the vital 
importance of the Apostolical Succession, Orders and Sacra- 
ments. Experience of their mixed audiences had suggested 
to the Student Movements another form of concordat. The 
underlying idea of this was a refusal to distinguish between 
material and immaterial elements of faith, acceptance of the 
principle that each denomination had something of its own 
to contribute to the common good, freedom to every speaker 
to say what he thought right, and the discouragement of 
individual proselytism. This principle was called inter- 
denominationalism and had been found to work perfectly 
well in camps and in the transaction of affairs. The change 
was psychologically sound. The removal of an exasperating 
veto soothed the speaker, and the atmosphere of the meeting 
and natural good feeling prevented unnecessary dogmatic 
excursions. Most important of all, no principles were 
sacrificed. On this basis many High Church undergraduates 
had already entered the Movement and older speakers had 
come to the July conference and had been greatly attracted 
by what they found there. The growing number of Student 
Volunteers had also impressed the leaders of all parties in 
the churches, but as yet there remained an apparently 
impassable gulf between the Missionary Societies, and when 
the time of the Decennial conference of 1910 came round, it 
seemed as if the gulf would remain. But, largely by the 
influence of the leaders of the Student Christian Movement, 
one of whom, Dr J. H. Oldham, was acting secretary of the 
Edinburgh Conference, the interdenominational basis was 
accepted, the High Church leaders came in and ever since in 
all the various conferences which the churches have held, 
down to the recent Religion and Life and Faith and Order 
conferences in Oxford and in Edinburgh, the same precedent 
has been followed, to the great enrichment of all concerned. 
In recent years the influence of the Student Christian Move- 
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ment has been less direct, but equally potent, for many of 
the present leaders of the Church of England, the English 
Free Churches and the Presbyterians had their first training 
in the Student Christian Movement. I note that among the 
leaders of the Movement whose names occur incidentally in 
Dr Tatlow’s history, about a score have since reached the 
episcopal bench. The number of men and women in the 
other churches who have had influence in moulding the 
thought and life of their community must, I believe, be even 
greater. 

During the years preceding the war, the Student Christian 
Movement made great advances, both in the universities and 
in the development of its own organisation, and the future 
was full of promise, in spite of a break with part of the 
stricter Evangelicals at Cambridge over the admission of the 
High Churchmen, and over the question of the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible. The future was bright with hope 
both in Britain and in America, where under the inspiring 
power of Dr Mott’s leadership, and with the powerful 
financial aid of the Y.M.C.A., resources and membership had 
increased enormously. The World Student Christian Federa- 
tion was spreading rapidly, not only in Europe but in India 
and the Far East, and far-seeing people were beginning to 
see in it the first germs of a better social and political order 
in the world. 

Into all this world of youthful promise and hope the 
world war came crashing. The universities were nearly 
emptied of students who were physically fit and of sufficient 
age. The Student Christian Movement alike in its leadership 
and rank and file suffered heavily by deaths in the field; 
indeed, Dr Tatlow reports that the percentage of mortality 
was considerably higher in its membership than among those 
outside. Many hundreds of the rest did service in the 
splendid enterprise by which the British Y.M.C.A. met the 
social needs of the British Armies in the great camps in 
Britain and France. The staff was depleted and the executive 
was hard put to it in matters of finance. But the manifold 
difficulties were faced with faith and resolution and great 
practical capacity, the storm was weathered, and when the 
men returned the organisation was intact. But the war had 
given a great shock to the whole mentality of the student 
world. The war-experienced men of the Movement had, in 
the main, been confirmed in the faith, and were full of zeal 
for the evangelisation of their old comrades and undertook 
not a few missions in the centres of population, whose 
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message was that Christ alone could save society as He alone 
could save men. 

But the following generation of students were in an 
unsettled and difficult mood. It is now well known that there 
was a deep and surely natural feeling throughout the whole 
British Armies that there was something radically wrong 
with a world in which they should have been called upon to 
spend four years of their youth amid such abnormal and 
terrible conditions. Some one or some institution must have 
been to blame for it all. Some blamed the Universe. As 
those who worked in the Y.M.C.A. huts will well remember, 
many sincere men were profoundly perplexed because God 
did not stop the war. The human scapegoats were many. 
Some, as did the councillors of Versailles, threw the entire 
blame on Germany. Multitudes wished to “hang the 
Kaiser.”> Communism had a great innings against Capitalism 
as the arch-fiend, while the literary intelligentsia had a pro- 
longed grievance against the Victorian Age. But all com- 
bined to blame the Church, especially those who had never 
done anything to make the Church strong or to keep it in the 
right way. There was truth in these criticisms of man and 
his institutions which those criticised would do well to 
remember. But the plain and simple truth was that all had 
come short, some less and some more. Man had proved to be 
a blinder, weaker and more perverse creature than he had 
imagined himself to be in pre-war days, when, as Sir Oliver 
Lodge had truly said, ‘“‘ the average man is not worrying 
about his sins.”” Man was therefore more in need of God than 
he had imagined, if he were to attain a humaner and 
juster life even in this world. The post-war students had 
caught this spirit of critical unrest from their older brothers, 
and through all these troubled waters the Student Movement 
had to find its way. Already before the war its leaders had 
growingly recognised that the Gospel of the Divine Grace 
had to do not only with the individual, but through the 
individual with society, that while primarily its mission was 
evangelistic, it was also theocratic, and that the only hope 
for the world in Time as well as in Eternity lay in its being 
brought in all its relations under the sway of Christ. Hence, 
while refusing to identify itself with any political party, they 
had given much time and care to the study of social problems 
and their Christian solution. The Movement had, also, by its 
ever-increasing international contacts through the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and by the energetic efforts of 
Dr Tatlow through its magazine, become to some extent 
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aware of the gravity of the international problems. And 
finally the intellectual unrest in the student constituency in 
the universities had forced upon it the need for grappling 
with the problems set by modern thought to Christian faith. 
The war had greatly intensified all these problems. It has 
to be remembered that every year the Student Movement, by 
the mere routine.exodus of students from the universities, 
loses, on a rough estimate, at least a third of its membership. 
Its very existence therefore depends in each university on the 
power of its local unions to recruit the incoming generation. 

Unlike the numerically much stronger American Move- 
ment, it has no powerful older organisation behind it and no 
great and Hien ae local buildings to attract members by 
the advantages which they offer to junior students. The power 
of the local unions to recruit younger members lies almost 
wholly in the spirit they show and in their Gospel. That 
Gospel must satisfy their spiritual needs and moral and social 
ideals, and it must deal honestly with their difficulties. 
Through the student representation on the executive every 
change in the mood of the constituency is reflected and is 
at least gravely considered by that executive. To maintain 
and to increase its own faith, to transcend the inevitable inner 
tensions of an interdenominational society, to deal honestly 
and thoroughly with the many difficulties of perplexed youthin 
the post-war period as well as with all the practical problems 
of an extensive publishing business and more than one large 
international students’ club, and to grapple with the anxieties 
of finance in the time of financial depression that followed the 
war, such has been the spiritual task in these later years of 
the Student Christian Movement. ‘What had originally been 
a swift pioneering ‘“‘ movement” had inevitably in part 
become by this time an institution as well. 

Gradually the difficulties inherent in the situation have 
been overcome. There is no finer episode in the post-war 
history of the Movement than its part in the work of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation undertaken to relieve 
the distress and famine in the universities of the ‘“‘ enemy 
countries.” At home the whole work of reorganisation and 
finance was gradually carried through. It entailed no little 
sacrifice on the part of the staff and of the students them- 
selves who, in the various university centres and at their 
camps in spite of traditional student impecuniosity, responded 
liberally to the many appeals made to them. Older friends 
have done their part, and to-day the Student Movement 
carries through, though with annual difficulty, a budget of 
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some £17,000. It maintains a staff of thirty, and has in its 
210 local unions about 12,000 students in a college field of 
some 70,000 to 75,000 students. It has sent out through the 
S.V.M.U. about 3,800 missionaries to the foreign field. It is 
good to know that the annual quota of these is again rising. 
Many of these have had far-reaching influences in the field 
itself, and some in later life in positions of great responsibility 
on the staffs of the missionary societies. Very many social 
workers have also received their first inspiration from its 
study circles, or the abundant literature which it has pro- 
duced, all inspired by the same aim of applying the teaching 
and spirit of Christ to human life or to society. And very 
many of its former members have done distinguished service 
to the Church at home in journalism, in literature and in the 
Christian ministry. It may be incidentally mentioned as a 
decorative and illustrative fact, that a recent Lord Mayor of 
London, the new Lord Chancellor, and a present Archbishop 
have a Student Movement past ! 

The brief summary of the inner development of the 
Student Christian Movement which has been given will show 
how what was originally an evangelistic and missionary 
crusade of youth has grown into a much wider movement, 
aiming not only at making the Gospel accessible to all man- 
kind within a limited period, but at the reunion of the 
churches and of the Christianising of human society in all its 
relationships of industry, commerce and international life. 
Broadly regarded, as has been said, the evangelistic has 
broadened out into a theocratic ideal, the missionary ideal 
being the bridge between. There are not a few who will say 
that this expansion of the ideal is Utopian and that in an 
iron age like ours, it must end in disillusionment and cynicism. 


‘* And long the way appears which seemed so short 
To the less practised eye of sanguine youth... . 
Unbreachable the fort 

Of the long battered world uplifts its wall ; 

And strange and vain the earthly tumult grows, .. . 
And night, as welcome as a friend, would fall.” 


There are, no doubt, dangers. The most obvious danger 
has been and is that the stream which was so clear and swift 
in its mountain channels should become shallow and 
meandering in the plain. Students may so easily become 
immersed in intricate industrial and international problems 
of whose intricacy they necessarily know little, that they 
forget the primary interest that concerns us all so deeply, 
the beginning and the development of personal communion 
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with God, and the practice of His presence. Without a 
deepening and clearing of these springs of personal religion 
the broadening of the waters can only lead to the shallowing 
of the stream. That, as I once heard an American student 
put it, may become “ Like the Platte River, a mile wide and 
a foot deep.”” When that happens, moreover, the waters are 
very apt not only to shallow but to divide. In such a tragic 
case the Student Christian Movement might become like 


** Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain valley of Pamere, 
A foiled, circuitous wanderer.” 


Of that danger, I believe, the leadership of the Movement 
is fully aware, and is resolutely setting itself to transcend it. 

The other danger to which I have referred, the danger of 
believing that such a world as we live in to-day can be won 
for God, is one that I believe no Christian who is true to the 
primitive standard can avoid, for the whole New Testament 
unquestionably looks forward, not to world defeat, but to 
world victory. But the basis of that hope is not confidence 
like that of the nineteenth century, in human wisdom, or 
enterprise, or finance, or technique, not even primarily in the 
fundamental rationality and virtue of human nature, but on 
the power and grace of the Living God. If the Student 
Christian Movement can in the coming age help through its 
faith in God to recreate that spirit of hope without which all 
human civilisation must stagnate and die, it will achieve 
something for which all the fifty years of its past may yet 
seem to have been one long preparation. It has access to 
deeper springs of life than had the secular optimism of 
the pre-war age. “It is impossible, ” said Martin Luther, 
“‘ for the man who trusts in God, not to rejoice. Though the 
whole world should fall to pieces around him, the ruins will 
strike him undismayed.” 

D. S. CAIRNS. 


EDINBURGH. 





THE CENTENARIES OF 1939. 
GEO. J. S. KING. 


ALTHOUGH we have long accepted the axiom that history 
repeats itself, we might perhaps more reasonably argue that 
it is self-contradictory, for a retrospective survey of the out- 
standing occurrences of the ’39’s shows a sequence of paradox 
rather than repetition. 

To-day, for example, after barriers have been levelled 
and democracy developed during the past century, the throne 
is more deeply rooted than in those reactionary days when 
Queen Victoria began her reign! When, just a century ago, 
the Queen announced her engagement, there were as many 
dissentients as enthusiasts, and the man who became popular 
as the Prince Consort had to wait for many years before his 
patience and good qualities conquered a hostility that was 
based on insular prejudice. Paradoxical, again, is the fact 
that the bitterest critics of royalty in 1839 were not 
** leftists ’? but the extreme Tories, who had not yet over- 
come their aversion to the House of Hanover, and whose 
antipathy was heightened by the refusal of the Queen that 
year to remove the Ladies of the Bedchamber upon the 
resignation of Melbourne’s Government. The result of her 
obduracy was that Sir Robert Peel was unable to form an 
administration, and Melbourne returned. It was the attitude 
of those Tories that encouraged the more violent partisans 
of Chartism to begin a phase of rioting that was almost civil 
war (with a pitched battle at Newport) in that year of grace 
1839. 

It was paradoxical, on the other hand, that the Queen 
(who subsequently placed such reliance on the Conservative 
Disraeli and disliked the Liberal Gladstone) should have 
prevented a Conservative Cabinet from succeeding a Liberal 
one in 1839. As a further paradox Gladstone was then on 
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the Conservative benches (was it not in that year that 
Macaulay referred to him as “ the rising hope ”’ of the “ stern 
and unbending Tories” !), while Disraeli had only just 
emerged from the trammels of his early Radicalism, and 
staked his claim to political recognition by his marriage that 
year to the influential and brilliant widow of Wyndham Lewis, 
his former fellow-member for Maidstone. 

To carry the story to a final paradox there was a three- 
year-old boy in 1839 who was destined in his early career to 
become the most uncompromising of Radicals, the most 
implacable of Republicans, and, in fact, the béte noire of the 
Queen. Yet his son was to become as a Conservative Britain’s 
Prime Minister, for the name of that three-year-old was 
Joseph Chamberlain. 

In the light of recent history it is piquant to recall that 
in 18389 the fire-eating Palmerston was Foreign Secretary, 
and there is data for an endless debate as to whether Palmer- 
ston’s sabre-rattling methods in diplomacy would have been 
more effective than the sweet reasonableness exercised by the 
leaders of Britain’s foreign policy a century later. That those 
methods were effective in his day is undeniable, for when, in 
1839, the death of the Sultan Mahmud II, and the rebellion 
of Mehemet Ali caused a crisis, Palmerston concluded a 
treaty for the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire that 
ignored France. ‘“‘ Guerre aux Anglais” was the cry in 
Paris, but Palmerston’s coup succeeded, and Britain scored 
a triumph without a shot. 

Yet whereas Britain’s foreign policy a century ago was 
under the control of a man whose methods were at variance 
with those of his successor to-day, if we hark back a century 
earlier we find that the man at the helm was strangely like 
his opposite number in 1939. In 1739 Sir Robert Walpole 
had been for eighteen years Prime Minister, and no British 
premier has exceeded his love of peace. But Britain was not 
then ready for a peace policy, and in that very year the 
pacific Walpole was forced by a belligerent nation into war 
with Spain, against his better judgement. ‘ They may ring 
their bells now,” he said, as he listened to the acclamations 
of the war-mongers, “‘ but they will soon be wringing their 
hands.” 

To antedate the comparison by another century a 
Palmerstonian spirit might legitimately have found grounds 
for war (this time on Spain’s behalf instead of against her) 
in 1689, because that year the Dutch attacked the Spanish 
Fleet in British waters (the Downs), but the British admiral 
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did not feel called upon to intervene. Finally, to go back for 
yet another hundred years, it was in 1589 that Sir Francis 
Drake (who for swashbuckling provocative tactics and 
complete disregard for the niceties of international law 
eclipsed them all, yet was one of the greatest and best-loved 
of Englishmen) was born. It is only fair to admit that this 
interlocking of the ’89’s is of uncertain accuracy in that the 
date of Drake’s birth is divided between precisely as many 
years as cities claimed the birth of Homer. 

It is a further coincidence of history that in 1839 Neville 
Chamberlain was travelling! It was the man who became 
subsequently Field-Marshal Sir Neville Chamberlain, and he 
travelled further afield than his namesake a century later 
and, moreover, travelled on an errand of war, not peace, for 
he was with the force that reached Kandahar in the Afghan 
War, whose successful beginning that year brought the 
Governor-General of India the title of Earl of Auckland. 
India’s first Governor-General, Lord William Cavendish 
Bentinck, died in 1839. His régime had been made memor- 
able by the abolition of suttee, the suppression of the Thugs, 
and the adoption of Macaulay’s educational reforms. 
Macaulay, incidentally, became Secretary at War in a recon- 
stituted Cabinet in 1839. India lost another great adminis- 
trator that year in the beloved and respected Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, “‘ the Lion of the Punjab,”’ founder of the Sikh 
kingdom, ally of Britain, and possessor of the Koh-i-Nur 
diamond. 

There is a further coincidence in that the Koh-i-Nur had 
changed hands exactly a century before Ranjit Singh’s death, 
for in 1739 the Persian invader Nadir Shah seized Delhi and 
carried away not only the diamond but the famous Peacock 
throne. It will be remembered that according to the old 
story the conqueror, aware that the diamond was hidden in 
the Emperor’s turban, invited him to a feast, and insisted 
on changing turbans to ‘‘ cement their love.” 

Not the least of the signs of progress in 1839 was that the 
ubiquitous Bradshaw made its first appearance; and in 
scientific advance the invention of the daguerreotype photo- 
graphic process shared honours with important discoveries 
by Faraday, Ericsson and Nasmyth. The Balleny Islands 
were discovered, the Camden Society was founded, Aden 
became British, the Opium War (which gave England Hong- 
Kong) began, and in Australia gold was found by Strzelecki, 
but a discovery that was a mixed blessing was “‘ hushed up ” 
at the Government’s request. 
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The centenary of a nation is of infinitely greater impor- 
tance than that of an individual. The New Zealand Company 
founded a settlement in 1839, but it was not until the follow- 
ing year that the British Government established the Colony. 
On April 19 Belgium celebrated one hundred years as a 
nation, for the twenty-four Articles in the Treaty of that 
date a century ago, which established peace between Holland 
and Belgium, gave Belgium the status of an independent and 
‘“‘ permanently neutral ” kingdom. 

The crisis that caused the fall (for one week) of the 
Melbourne Government in May, 1839, was the result of an 
attempt to deal drastically with the sullenness of the planters 
of Jamaica, whose reaction to the abolition of slavery in that 
island had brought legislation to a standstill, and impelled 
the home Government to introduce a measure suspending 
the Constitution of the Colony for five years. Of the activities 
of Parliament in 1839 none, however, contributed more to 
progress and prosperity than the passing of the Act under 
which penny postage came into operation in the following 
January. During 1839 agitation in favour of the measure 
increased, but it was only towards the end of the Session that 
the Administration reluctantly gave way. Not for the first 
time or the last the country led its leaders:in introducing 
legislation, and the triumph of Rowland Hill was complete, 
although three years later, when the Conservatives returned 
to office, he was temporarily dismissed. 

On August 28, 1839, nearly two years of elaborate 
preparations culminated in the extraordinary affair of the 
‘* Kglinton Tournament ”’ at Eglinton Castle in Ayrshire. 
During four days nearly 200,000 persons saw the revival, at 
an enormous cost, of the pageantry of a medizval tourna- 
ment in which fifteen knights jousted somewhat casually, 
the Earl of Eglinton being appropriately presented to Lady 
Seymour, the ‘“ Queen of Beauty,’ as the victor. The 
organisation was as elaborate as the cost was prohibitive, but 
the week’s pageantry was almost completely ruined by rain. 

From a return to tradition to a break with tradition ! 
The art of Paul Cézanne (the centenary of whose birth 
occurred on January 19) is expressed in his own words : 
“I wish to make of Impressionism something solid and 
enduring like the art of the Old Masters.” He rusticated 
with the object of becoming ‘‘ more lucid before Nature,” 
and his self-analysis as an artist was: “I have not tried to 
reproduce Nature: I have represented it.” 

By their works shall ye know them! Of a host of 
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celebrities who were born in that year of grace 1839 all have 
passed on (although one, John D. Rockefeller, nearly saw 
the century round), but their achievements remain as 
monuments of the work they accomplished. Cézanne’s is 
the revolution in modern art; Rockefeller’s the ‘‘ Rocke- 
feller Foundation’”’; Sir William Arrol’s the threefold 
monument of the Manchester Ship Canal, the Tower Bridge 
and the Forth Bridge ; John Francis Bentley’s the imposing 
pile of Westminster Cathedral; Sir Alexander Binnie’s the 
Blackwall Tunnel ; John Nevil Maskelyne’s the elevation of 
illusionism to a science ; President Arriaga’s the birth of the 
Portuguese Republic; King Carol I’s the creation of the 
Kingdom of Rumania ; Ludwig Mond’s the gift to the Royal 
Institution of a £100,000 physico-chemical laboratory ; 
George Cadbury’s the spirit of benevolent capitalism that 
produced Bourneville; Sir Redvers Buller’s the gallantry 
which relieved Ladysmith in the South African War; and 
Lord Charles Scott’s the part he played in moulding the 
character of a great king when George V began his career as 
a naval cadet in the Bacchante under Scott’s command. 

The men and women born a century ago included also 
such diverse notabilities as Henry George, advocate of a 
100 per cent. land tax (but none on industry and thrift) ; 
William De Morgan who (by writing Joseph Vance) con- 
founded the “too old at forty” school by successfully 
changing his profession when nearly seventy ; René Sully- 
Prudhomme, poet of melancholy; Bret Harte who, like 
his contemporary and compatriot Mark Twain, tried his 
hand at many things besides literature ; Louise de la Ramée 
(‘‘ Ouida ’’) who will be affectionately remembered by many 
of her readers; and the second Viscount Halifax, whose 
self-appointed task of uniting all the Churches of Christendom 
was too immense for success, although its very conception 
was a miracle of faith and courage. 

The exploits of Lawrence of Arabia were anticipated a 
century before his time by that extraordinary woman Lady 
Hester Stanhope, whose death on June 28, 1839 ended a 
career which began in English society and politics (she was 
Pitt’s niece) and ended in the despotic overlordship (or over- 
ladyship !) of Syrian tribes who regarded her (as she, indeed, 
regarded herself) as a prophetess. A link with Pitt is 
appropriately countered by one with Fox, for William Adam 
(who died in the same year as Lady Stanhope) wounded Fox 
in a duel, and a doggerel poem, Paradise Regained, com- 
memorated the lifelong friendship between the pair which 
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followed their meeting. The irreverent parody of Milton’s 
title is a reminder that the year’s tercentenaries include the 
birth of Thomas Ellwood, whose famous criticism of the 
inadequacy of the theme of Paradise Lost induced Milton to 
write its sequel. 

Recollections of Pitt and Fox, the politicians of the 
Napoleonic era, are naturally followed by those of Napoleon 
and Nelson, the contemporary men of war. Napoleon is 
recalled by the centenary (on November 30) of the death of 
Sir Frederick Maitland, who brought him to England (and 
thence to St Helena) in the Bellerophon after Waterloo ; and 
Nelson by the centenary of the death of his flag captain and 
friend Sir Thomas Hardy; and also by that of Frederick 
VI of Denmark, whose fleet he conquered at Copenhagen ; 
and by the bi-centenary of the birth of his less-gifted senior 
Sir Hyde Parker. 

Peace hath her victories, however, and the celebrities 
who died in 1839 included less spectacular heroes in William 
Murdock, who, while Europe was dark with war, was lighting 
it with gas ; John Pounds, the originator of ragged schools ; 
John Galt, the Scottish novelist (who is commemorated by 
Galt in Ontario), and William Smith, the “‘ Father of English 
Geology.” 

Romance has long been stripped from the career of Dick 
Turpin, whose life of sordid crime came to an end on April 7, 
1739, with a gallantry worthy of a better cause. He was 
hanged at York, although the famous ride to that city, like 
‘* Black Bess ” herself, was a figment of the narrative powers 
of Harrison Ainsworth. Another picturesque character, 
who died in the same year as Turpin, was ‘‘ Mother Ross ” 
(Christian Davies), a married woman who served as a private 
in Marlborough’s campaigns. 

The “‘ Russian Alcibiades ’’—otherwise Prince Potemkin 
—was born on September 27, 1739, and the influence that 
began when he was the handsome lover of the Empress 
Catherine was continued by statesmanlike qualities that, 
fortunately for him, survived his physical attractions. The 
charge has often been made that modern travellers in Russia 
see only what is meant for them to see, and the charge was 
literally true in Potemkin’s day, for when Catherine visited 
the south of Russia in 1787 he grouped wooden houses into 
towns and villages along her route, hiring people to play the 
part of villagers, and receiving kudos and more tangible 
rewards for this evidence of prosperity. By his adroitness 
Potemkin retained the royal favour until the end of his life ; 

VoL. XXXVIII, No. 1. 3 
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but the famous Dumouriez, who was born in the same year, 
was less fortunate, for the man who had become the hero of 
France by the victory of Valmy died in exile. 

There is nothing new in the paradox of a man becoming 
dictator of a country other than his own (was not Joseph an 
early example !), but there has been no instance quite so 
bizarre as that of the Italian who, although he spoke execrable 
French, became a naturalised Frenchman just three centuries 
ago, and in a few years wore a cardinal’s hat and became 
Mazarin, absolute ruler of France. The country of his 
adoption produced Corneille’s Cinna and Horace in the year 
of Mazarin’s arrival; and John Milton left the Continent 
that year and journeyed home, thinking it base to travel for 
amusement when his ‘“‘ fellow-citizens were fighting for 
liberty.”’ Cromwell’s tendency to melancholia and _ taci- 
turnity may largely be traced to the tragedy of the death in 
1639 of his eldest son, which “* went as a dagger to his heart.” 

The tercentenary of the birth of Jean Racine, the greatest 
of all masters of tragic pathos, is an outstanding literary 
anniversary of 1939, the year of his birth being that of the 
death of those famous English writers Sir Henry Wotton and 
Shackerley Marmion; and also of Martin Opitz, father of 
modern German poetry. Sir Charles Sedley, who was born 
that year, had the wit as well as the vices of his age, and 
when he joined William of Orange at the Revolution said he 
did so out of gratitude to James II (William’s father-in-law) 
who had seduced Sedley’s daughter, and made her Countess 
of Dorchester. ‘‘ Since His Majesty has made my daughter 
a countess,’ said Sedley, “it is fit I should do all I can to 
make his daughter a queen.” A nobler character born in 
the same year was Lord Russell, who was guiltless of par- 
ticipation in the Rye House Plot, although he was beheaded 
on that charge. 

Another name in the year’s tercentenaries is, perhaps, 
more worthy of commemoration than any. There are few 
episodes in our history that are a finer example of unheralded 
heroism than the voluntary immolation of the villagers of 
Eyam when attacked by plague. To William Mompesson, 
its rector (who was born three hundred years ago) must be 
attributed a great part of the credit for inducing the villagers 
to segregate themselves, thanks to which sacrifice the 
neighbouring country escaped, although the greater number 
of the inhabitants of Eyam (including Mompesson’s wife) 
succumbed. 

In 1639 a Cromwell was beginning to emerge from 
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obscurity to the prominence which made him England’s 

dictator; and in 1539 another Cromwell (Thomas) had 
almost absolute power in ecclesiastical affairs ; but he served 
a fickle master, and great as was his influence he perished in 
the following year. The suppression of the Abbeys and the 
publishing of the “‘ Great Bible ’ were results of Cromwell’s 

policy four centuries ago, and in the same year the Statute 
of the Six Articles called a halt to the work of the Reformers. 

There is almost as much mystification concerning the 
year of the birth of Sir Francis Drake as of legendary heroes, 
and 1589 disputes the honour with 1546. There is better 
evidence of the birth in 1539 of that other great English 
navigator, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who, if he lacked some of 
the glamour of Drake, was a nobler character. In 1578 he 
obtained from Queen Elizabeth letters patent empowering 
him to “‘ discover and take possession of any remote heathen 
and barbarous lands not being actually possessed by any 
Christian prince or people,”’ a result of which was that Gilbert 
became the parent of English colonisation in the Western 
world. 

The attempt of Lord Halifax to reunite Christianity had 
its precedent in 1439 when a temporary union of the Greek 
and Latin churches was effected. The septingenary on 
June 17 of the birth of Edward I recalls, however, the king 
who anticipated the work of Henry VIII by challenging the 
Papacy’s claim to secular supremacy in England. Edward’s 
reign was a continuous struggle between the Church and 
Crown (which he won) and he had also a lifelong struggle 
with the Scots and Welsh. Yet he found time to begin the 
political institutions of modern England, and he sounded the 
death knell of the feudal system and of monarchic despotism. 
That Edward was one of the greatest of English kings cannot 
be gainsaid, and his is a fitting name with which to conclude 
a survey of the centenaries of 1939. 


G. J. S. KING. 


STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 











A NATURAL APPROACH TO RELIGION. 


HELEN WODEHOUSE, D.PuHIL., 
Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge. 


I. 


Tue philosophy of anything, it has been said, is just the 
attempt to dig down to the roots. Certain warnings will 
always be needed. One is: Do not assume that what you 
are examining will have only one root ; or that, if there is 
more than one, they will all be bunched together in the same 
region of philosophy or history. Some plants keep close to 
the earth however great they grow, and these put out roots 
in a hundred different places, all the way along. Again, a 
living root will move, underground; pushing forward its 
terminus, and often branching out on all sides as well. Once 
more, all the knowledge we may gain about the roots will 
not dispense us from studying also what is going on above 
ground ; the processes that are doing their work in the stem 
and leaves and fruits, and the transformations that take 
place there. 

We may suspect therefore that any very simple philo- 
sophical approach to religion is not likely to be adequate. 
There have been many such. Religion, says John Strachey, 
following Engels, is ‘‘ nothing but the fantastic reflection in 
men’s minds of those external forces which control their daily 
life, a reflection in which terrestrial forces assume the form 
of supernatural forces.’ 1 Hence, he believes, when we have 
learnt to control these external forces, whether of Nature or 
of the social structure, we shall have killed the root of religion. 
Sigmund Freud may be less sure of the future, because the 
root that he selects is fed by the internal forces of our self- 
tormenting and self-evading heart, and he will not prophesy 


1 Theory and Practice of Socialism, J. Strachey, p. 212. 
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that man with all his science will ever attain to controlling 
these. Freud in a different mood, and many earnest reformers 
with him, have given us a third account: religion is wish- 
fulfilment ; it is escape from reality; it is opium; it is a 
lullaby-song. We may grant that all the motives described 
have played some part in controlling the growth of any 
historical religion, and still we may insist that much more 
remains to be said. 

This means that one can hardly discuss the philosophical 
approach without venturing oneself upon a philosophical 
approach ; offering some account which will not be complete 
but which one believes to be more relevant than the others 
to what is most interesting and important in the chosen 
subject. We grant, and insist, that religion has more than 
one root; and we refuse to assume that what was most 
prominent in its earliest period must be enough to account 
for the best it now contains ; yet we should wish if possible 
to trace some continuity, and to find in the early days some 
clue leading on to the qualities which we should claim as being 
essential now. For the purpose of this paper I propose to 
start from yet another description (given like the others by 
a professed materialist), which seems to me more relevant 
than those which I quoted before. I take it from an essay 
by Dr Joseph Needham, Reader in Biochemistry at Cam- 
bridge !: 

‘** For me . . . ever since I first read Rudolf Otto’s 
fundamental book The Ideal of the Holy, it has always 
seemed that what distinguished religion from theology 
or inferior philosophy was the sense of the numinous, 
the divination of sacredness in certain external things, 
persons or actions. At first this sense is fetishistic. It 
attaches purely to certain objects, apparently at hap- 
hazard. Then great pioneers discover that certain 
actions are holy—comforting the fatherless and the 
widow, or raising up them that fall, or what you will— 
and above all, the aydmy rv mdnoiov of the Gospels, the 
love of one’s comrade.” 


In a footnote, Dr Needham repeats this in a slightly 
different form : 


‘** From the Latin word ‘ numen,’ which means a 


1 J. Needham, Materialism, Science, and Religion. It is a criticism of 
the work of the late Professor J. S. Haldane, and is printed unexpectedly 
at the end of the volume in the “ Fact” series which is entitled The 
Desolation of the Highlands. Price 6d., 1988. 
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deity, Otto coined the adjective ‘ numinous ’ to designate 
the quality of sacredness or holiness attached to things, 
persons or actions. In medieval Christianity, the paten 
and chalice in the mass were thought to possess this 
quality, so that even to-day the subdeacon, being a 
layman, may only handle them ceremonially wearing 
the ‘ humeral veil.’ This is akin to the ‘ mana’ of the 
anthropologists. But persons and their actions may also 
be numinous, for example, the widow in the Gospels 
contributing her small coin to the poor-chest, or 
Ireneus saying on the morning of his martyrdom ‘ Now 
I begin to live,’ or, for a socialist, the death of the five 
Leveller Corporals in Burford Churchyard, or Dimitrov’s 
immortal witness to certain principles at the Reichstag 
Fire Trial.”’ } 


I select these passages as giving us something to start 
with ; which afterwards we may be able to fill out and to 
fill in. Dr Needham has simplified Otto’s account and I 
think has unintentionally altered it to some extent, but such 
difficulties as I find are much the same in both, and I choose 
the shorter version. For the next step, I wish to look further 
at the history of mana and numen, and for this I will use the 
remarkable book lately translated by Mr Turner; G. van 
der Leeuw’s Religion in Essence and Manifestation. Van der 
Leeuw quotes from the original description of mana by the 
missionary R. H. Codrington; ‘‘~ ,ower or influence, not 
physical, and in a way supernatural; but it shows itself in 
physical force, or in any kind of power or excellence which a 
man possesses ”’; and he goes on: 


‘Taken generally, this description has completely 
justified itself. In the South Sea Islands mana always 
means a Power; but the islanders include in this term, 
together with its derivatives and compounds, such 
various ideas as Influence, Strength, Fame, Majesty, 
Intelligence, Authority ... whatever is_ successful, 
strong, plenteous; to reverence, be capable, to adore 
and to prophesy. ... It is just as unmistakeably 
authenticated by a dexterous plunge into the sea as by 
the conduct of the tribal chieftain. It indicates equally 
good luck as potency, and there is no antithesis whatever 
between secular acts and sacred.” 2 


1 Op. cit., pp. 88-4 and p. 88, note. 
* Van der Leeuw, op. cit., pp. 24-5. 
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His preface to all this subject has been : 


*“* Religious experience is concerned with a ‘ Some- 
what’ ... In order that man may be able to make 
more significant statements about this ‘ Somewhat,’ it 
must force itself upon him, must oppose itself to him as 
being Something Other. Thus the first affirmation we 
can make about the Object of Religion is that it is a 
highly exceptional and extremely impressive Other.” } 


So far so good. But now in this many-sided conception 
it is the thought of Power that van der Leeuw selects as the 
clue to be followed further; and he chooses the name of 
Dynamism, “ the interpretation of the Universe in terms of 
Power,” for the kind of thought appropriate to “‘ the texture 
or constitution of the religious spirit, as this predominates in 
other and earlier cultures than our own, but also as it lives 
and flourishes even in our own day.” 2 

I am not entirely happy about this. The phrase used by 
Codrington was “a power” (which might have had the 
neutral sense of faculty or capacity) ‘‘ showing itself in any 
kind of excellence.’’ Vander Leeuw has dropped the reference 
to excellence, and he has bound us to the thought of powerful- 
ness, or at any rate has made it difficult to avoid. As com- 
pared with Dr Needham’s selection of sacredness or holiness 
as the guiding thread, the selection of Power has no doubt 
some advantages. The term seems primd facie in less need 
of being explained; and it accords rather better with the 
observation that primitive thought does not distinguish in 
this connection between secular and technically sacred acts. 
‘* Power ” is very convenient, moreover, for expressing what 
can be stored and transferred; conceptions which prove 
necessary to the anthropologist as his study proceeds. On 
the other hand it is not a good word for tracing the line of 
development, if we think that Dr Needham was right about 
the direction of this.* It is easier to affirm that the widow’s 
gift is holy, than to say that we connect it with Power. We 
may find that no single word will prove entirely satisfactory, 
but I doubt at any rate whether Power, in spite of its con- 
venience and apparent simplicity, can claim to fill the place. 

We shall have to consider it again, but meanwhile let us 


1 Op. cit., p. 28. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 27-8. 

3 The corresponding difficulty I find in Otto’s own account concerns 
the question why the “ non-rational ” and the “ moral” factors should 
unite as he says they do. 
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turn from mana to the other technical expression; the 
numinous. Dr Needham told us that Otto coined numinous 
from “‘ numen,” and that this in Latin means a deity. A 
passage near the end of van der Leeuw’s book is interesting 
in that connection : 


**Man, seeking power in life, does not reach the 
frontier, . . . but he knows that, while he is still on the 
way, he is at every moment surrounded by marvellous 
and far-off things. . . . This place itself is dreadful, 
because it is a ‘ house of God’ and a ‘ gate of heaven.’ 
. . . He knows quite definitely that something meets 
him on the road. . . . And this strange element has no 
name whatever. Otto has suggested ‘the numinous,’ 
probably because this expression says nothing at all!” ! 


I turned to the Latin dictionary, and found that indeed 
the etymological meaning of numen is simply a nodding with 
the head. Thence the meaning passes through the nod that 
is equivalent to command or will, and finally the word stands 
for the divine will, or for majesty. But even at the end it 
can still be used also for a gesture, a beckoning. Reality at 
a certain point stands out and has something to say. 

From our own place in the line of the evolution of religion, 
we look back at its early stages, and ask ourselves what 
feature there had most importance in the light of what we 
have learnt since. What characteristic would have made the 
best sign-post ? There seems something to be said for this 
idea, of the response to what is speaking or outstanding or 
notable ; to what in almost a literal sense is significant. It 
goes well enough with the “ excellence ” to which Codrington 
links the account of mana. In primitive life as in our own 
lives there come moments when reality so speaks through 
some part of itself that a man says in the depth of his heart 
‘“‘ This is something like! This is 7.” It may be fulness of 
power in the thunderstorm or the wild bull, or it may be 
perfection residing in the boy’s dive into the water or in the 
wisdom of old age, or the glowing hearth fire or the tree full 
of fruit. ‘ This is it; this is right.” A particular form of 
outstandingness, such as crude power, may block our 
horizon for a time; yet if we are in the line of religion this 
power (I suggest) will be seen not barely as powerful but 
with the halo of what in its way is perfect. What makes us 
afraid may obsess us, but being afraid is not enough to 


1 Religion in Essence and Manifestation, p. 681. 
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provide the growing point. Dr Needham himself in one 
place gives a variant statement of his view : “‘ Religion begins 
in shuddering fear and dread of the numinous, a special 
category of external nature; and is then later attached to 
ethical actions with exceedingly powerful psychological 
means by certain persons, such as Jesus, whose death on the 
cross epitomises all the guiltless sufferings of the just.”»} But 
how do we pass from the first to the second? Religion may 
well begin, at one of its points of beginning, in the midst of 
shuddering fear and dread. But the significant happening 
must consist in the entrance somehow of a response other 
than fear. 

The complementary truth is seen if we look at mana where 
it takes shape in things serviceable and desirable. The wood- 
land spring and the fruitful field and the hearth fire as well as 
the lightning, the fair woman as well as the great warrior, 
may be numinous to the man whose dealings with them are 
penetrated by the faint clear spark of knowing them not 
merely desirable to himself but perfect in their own being ; 
in their own right ; over against him. Such transcendence, 
sublimated yet preserved, informs the unities of refreshment 
and of work and of love with the spirit of devotion and praise. 

In short, I am suggesting that religion in its important 
sense begins when the Idea nods at us. In whatever manifold 
and plural ways, perfection flashes and we see. At first 
perhaps we look only at a thunderstorm, but afterwards, 
without losing the thunderstorm, we may see the flash in 
the widow’s farthing or in the love of comrades. I find this 
consistent with a doctrine which I have been accustomed to 
employ in my own thinking; that what we meet with in 
religion is (in the widest and fullest sense) the concrete 
universal of the Good. 


II. 


We take the next step in characterising the important 
features of religion, when we observe the outcome of this 
meeting with perfection. As simply and naturally as the 
full recognition of serviceableness passes into desire and the 
seeking to possess, so the full responding recognition of 
admirableness passes into the impulse to obey and follow, to 
defend against harm even from oneself, to serve and preserve, 
to be on the side of. In the former attitude one tries to bring 
the object into right relation to oneself; in the latter, one 


1 Needham, op. cit., p. 86. 
VoL. XXXVIII. No. 1. 3* 
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throws oneself into a right relation to the object. Rightness 
has a deeper meaning in the second case, being carried on 
from our deepest approval. The movement completes itself 
in the conviction “ In choosing this I have found my right 
place. I have fled from evil and have found good. I am safe, 
and saved.” 

Let us begin with an example in which the moment of 
safety is obvious ; perhaps even misleadingly so. Ancient 
prophets and modern psychologists alike have often dwelt on 
the parallel between the structures of religion and those of 
family life, especially as they enter the experience of the 
young child. I am willing to say that in such a child’s 
experience of home and parents, at its best, we have not so 
much a parallel to religious experience as an instance of the 
thing itself; an initiation. Any spread-out analysis—“ a 
perception of excellence followed by trust and obedience, 
followed in turn by conviction of safety ’—would sound 
absurd, because all these are moments in one unbroken pulse 
of the life of babyhood. Nature has arranged the affair. 
Here is rightness alive and realised; known from within. 
Here is the world curving itself into the warm circle of the 
hearth or the arms of motherhood; and here, fulfilled, is 
what a baby was born for. 

Now does this mean that the idea of Power, which earlier 
we refused to bind up with that of the religious object, is 
coming back to us by another route ? It is tempting to say, 
and it is often said, that what makes the young child feel at 
once safe and sheltered and restrained is the powerfulness of 
his parents, and that in a mature religion the worshipper has 
the same need ; he must believe, or make himself believe, in 
the powerfulness of his God. Yet I still hold that this is not 
right as it stands. The clue lies not in power as such, but 
in that for which I have no more specific name than per- 
fection, or the Good. Power may come in as a kind of good, 
or it may come in if in any sense the good as such has power 
inherent in it. We must take this briefly in more detail. I 
claim first that the child’s experience of rightness-realised is 
only one of many primitive forms in which natural relation- 
ships, still close to earth and the animal, can burn into 
religion. To name no more than two of the others, there is 
the experience of the mother, and that of the lover or hus- 
band. For these grown-up persons, the object in which their 
world gathers itself is one which in the vulgar sense need 
have no power at all. If in any sense it has power, it must 
be such power as is inherent in what is precious. That to 
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which we have given our heart, as centre and focus of our 
world, has power to colour that world with different local 
shades of rightness and wrongness before our eyes. As 
desirable it has power to hold us and to make us hold it. 
Above all, as worshipped, it has power to uphold us and to 
make us right ; in a plain sense it has power to save our souls. 
Looking back, I would urge that even for the child the 
religious quality of the experience will derive from this. 

The same idea should connect with a short passage of 
Bosanquet’s which has puzzled me in the past. In the central 
experience of religion, he says : 


‘* we are at peace, at rest. . . . We are convinced of the 
supreme good, and that it is one with the supreme power. 
. . . Power and perfection united, or such perfection as 
must, we are convinced beyond contradiction, be in the 
end a clue to power, as in the beautiful weak, or in the 
lost cause with whose flag we are content to go down, 
are that to which in religion we have given our heart 
away.” } 


‘““Such perfection as must be a clue to power, as in the 
beautiful weak.” We have accepted this if it means the 
power in the beauty ; that which speaks to us and moves us ; 
‘‘ what the essence of beauty is.”” We have accepted like- 
wise the power which the good cause has to make us content 
to go down with it. In both cases the power we speak of is 
one aspect of what we found to be characteristic of any object 
of religion; its over-againstness and standing on its own 
feet ; laying its commands upon the worshipper ; shaping 
and colouring the surrounding world. It is the power in fact 
to make everything worth while ; the power to save. 


Ill. 


So far we have spoken of power and importance as if they 
were contained within the special object which is the focus 
of our reverence or trust or love. We have traced a circuit, 
so to speak, which holds only this object and its worshipper. 


1 B. Bosanquet, What Religion Is, pp. 5-6. ‘* In the end” must be 
read in the light of another page in which the words recur. ‘ A word like 
‘victory ’ or ‘ in the end’ becomes deceptive if we press it as meaning an 
event, an occurrence. What it means to say is, I take it, that through all 
appearances good is supreme ” (op. cit., p. 41). At the end of our thinking 
things out, or feeling them out, we find it so. 
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We may multiply the objects, and have many circuits inter- 
lacing. But however we may add, we shall still leave many 
religious persons feeling that what we are providing is too 
fragmentary and too thin; that we are doing less than 
justice to the massiveness of the experience. They protest, 
in one way or another, that a very important feature is left 
out from any account of religion which does not imply the 
backing of a wider reality than any particular object can 
comprise. The Stoics recur again and again to the phrase 
according to Nature. Professor Hocking has defined religion 
as the passion for rightness considered as a cosmic demand. 
I said that many religious people claim some such idea as 
essential to religion; we must add that many of the anti- 
religious agree, and they reject religion precisely on that 
ground. Dr Needham detaches himself from both these 
groups, and declares that the kind of religion he supports has 
**no metaphysical commitments.” Metaphysical nowadays 
is a treacherous word, whose meaning ranges all the way 
from that of a general term of abuse up to an unusually 
obstinate effort at clear thinking. But I believe we can see 
enough for our purpose of the opposed positions amongst 
equally honest thinkers. Can we do anything to bring them 
together? If we start for instance from Dr Needham’s 
position, can any concessions safely and properly be made ? 

Let us begin with one broad concession. To require 
religion to be built up from objects in isolation and from 
separate responses, would be as unsatisfactory as if we 
required our acquaintance with the world to be made up of 
a series of scientific discoveries taken as single and separate, 
and of nothing more. In both progressions, every addition is 
a detail growing out of a background and never losing its 
hold upon the background. In both, the progress took its 
rise out of the unanalysed continuum which our first dawn 
of consciousness discovered, and that continuum is not over- 
balanced by the enrichment or exhausted by the analysis 
which it has been undergoing ever since. The new flashes of 
perfection—the details through which the Idea signals to us 
—give fresh character to a massive total which contains in 
principle all the good we have known ; all of the world that 
we count as right. Even the preciousness of the baby to its 
mother comes not as disconnected but as a climax in a wider 
background of good. It usually has a history, after all. It 
came out of good that was there already, and it is adopted 
into all that is there already—it belongs. 

That brings us to the observation that this background 
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has not only continuity and massiveness but structure. 
There is so much presupposition in the minutest fragment of 
right living. It took ages of evolution to bring the mother- 
and-child relation into the landscape; to make it both 
desirable and possible. Most of the physical and physiological 
world is involved in that achievement, and co-operates with 
the love in the mother and the loveableness in the child which 
themselves were not originated by either of those human 
beings. When we say “ desirable and possible,” moreover, 
we have named two elements each of which may be covered 
by “‘ according to Nature,” and the first of which may hold 
even when the second fails. The unloving mother is 
‘“‘unnatural,’’ we say, even when she actually exists; the 
cosmos has produced her, but has wounded itself in doing so. 
The right upbringing of children must be according to 
Nature; Nature not only in child and mother but in the 
physical world and in the home and in society and in 
civilisation ; and we do not take back that statement even 
when the needs have not been fulfilled. Even when through 
defects in us or elsewhere the situation cannot be resolved, 
yet the proper resolution was determined not merely by us 
but by the better part (in a double sense the better part) of 
the universe. 

I suggest that this is the central and essential element in 
the religious person’s undefined assumption of an unlimited 
support: of being backed by something which is both close 
at hand and infinitely wide and deep. He who brings forward 
a serious proposal, in a spirit worthy to be called religious, 
must first have asked himself, “Is this a plan only for a 
partial good which I happen to favour and intend rather 
wilfully to work for; or am I prepared to put it forward, 
honourably and to the utmost of my discernment, as the 
next step within my range for the good of the whole?” If 
we can affirm this, then our will claims to be determined by 
all that massive and continuous total of good. All of the 
world that we count as right, we believe, is speaking through 
us. We are upheld and confirmed by the structure of the 
universe. 

We may go some distance further. Given this logical 
and structural co-operation in determining the right, it seems 
fair to claim that a good deal of the dynamic and historical 
kind of co-operation will follow, tending to help the right to 
come into existence. “ Truth shall prevail” is not always 
true within any historical time, but we are wilful and unjust 
if we do not recognise that a great deal of it does prevail. 
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When we affirm a characteristic of cosmic structure, we affirm 
something which will go on affecting cosmic currents and 
processes. A true need has moving power and negating 
power ; there will be no hope of smooth working or steady 
satisfaction on lines which ignore it. Yet we will not stake 
religion on historical success. The absolute co-operation is 
of the kind that we spoke of first ; that which determines the 
next good for which the good world asks, and owns it even 
when it fails. 

This is rightness “* considered as a cosmic demand.” We 
have not examined yet its relation to desire or approval ; 
for a demand in the structural sense may exist ahead of 
consciousness. ‘“‘ This kind of crop,” we say, “‘ demands a 
heavy soil.” “‘ A new water-supply is demanded,” says the 
medical officer of health, though he knows that not one of the 
villagers is yet prepared to agree with him. A child’s future, 
and the dormant powers in him, and all that he may some 
day do and care for, rather than his present six-year-old 
feelings, demand that he should learn to read. But if we 
seek a conscious desire for rightness that may be called 
cosmic, where should we look for it ? If we look even within 
a single human being for an integral conscious willing that 
shall truly represent him, where do we look? For we see 
conflicts coming and going within him, and impulses on many 
levels pulling different ways. We may not find the true 
conclusion wholly in consciousness anywhere, but it should 
be best discerned at that place of highest understanding and 
will which used to be described as the apex of the soul. It 
seems fair then, when we look for what may best deserve the 
name of cosmic desire, to look for it at the apex of the cosmos, 
or as near it as we can reach—in mind at its best and trying 
to be better. Such judgment of fact and value in mind at 
its best—let us say the judgment that the whole world 
would be a poorer and a meaner place if a certain undertaking 
were undone—this is the self-judgment of the universe ; 
for with what other organ can it judge itself? In details, 
the judgment may be obscure or even mistaken, as any 
rendering of truth forming itself in mortal consciousness must 
fall short of perfect truth. But the religious spirit must 
essentially claim that it is speaking, as best it can, for the 
whole; that it can do no other. To say this is merely to 
bring out the other side of a very wise man’s saying,! that 
religion is the supreme bona fides. 


1 Bosanquet, op. cit., p. 48. 
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IV. 


To stop here is to stop on the threshold, but that is the 
place perhaps where an Approach should come to an end. 
Our description has had to be over-simple in improving on 
the divergent simplicities of others, yet I believe we have 
covered the three fundamental moments—adoration, and 
salvation, and the union of our will with the widest perfection 
and the most objective need—with the cosmic demand. Three 
times in the course of our argument we have touched on the 
term Power ; warning against its liability to mislead us, yet 
recognising that, so long as we see its dangers, it has a useful 
place. In the matter of adoration, if we seek a clue that will 
guide us from lowest to highest, what we adore must not be 
said to be power as such. The best short word we could find 
was excellence or good ; never mere serviceableness and never 
mere overwhelmingness, but all that we can applaud. If we 
understand this, then to give full recognition to Power as a 
kind of Good will prevent us from contracting the idea of 
good into something too narrow and too small. It is to the 
credit of man, and of his world, that he can applaud the 
lightning. In the matter of salvation, we may be giving our 
love and service to something which in the usual sense has 
no power at all, yet we find the sequence which is inherent 
in Good, and meet there the power that saves. Finally in 
such adoration and in such service we become aware of 
dealing not merely with the special desires and the special 
objects of the time, but with the structure of the cosmos. 
The desire and will that enters and sustains us presents itself 
as standing not merely for one intérest but for the integral 
world-need ; and speaks with the resonance of the whole. 
We cannot measure an element in that need, now or at any 
time, simply by the power it has to reach a temporal success. 
We may have to estimate it also by the regrettableness of its 
failure; by the scars on world history. Yet we are released 
from obsession with failures, since we are in touch with a 
Good indefinitely wide and deep which is not all failing, and 
some of which cannot fail. The city of God remaineth. 


HELEN WODEHOUSE. 


Girton COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





THE NATURAL FORM OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE. 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT, Litt.D.+ 


RELIGION is a common-place phenomenon. It may mount 
up to great heights. It occasionally manifests itself in forms 
bizarre and extraordinary. But its typical mode of being is 
as a phase of ordinary, everyday life. As such it is very 
persistent. Changes in belief do not destroy it. When men 
find their old gods false they look for new ones, as did the 
Greeks. And when they themselves grow false to the God 
they have previously acknowledged they do not cease to be 
religious, but tend rather to refashion their thought of Him, 
as is done to-day in Germany. Beliefs and cults are so 
changeable that we must look deeper for the roots of religion. 
We must look for the experience of which the belief is an 
interpretation and the cult an expression. And religion is so 
commonplace, so ubiquitous, that we must look for it in 
commonplace, ubiquitous experience. 

These remarks are intended to prepare the way for a 
statement about the foundations of the religious life that I 
fear will, on first thought, appear hopelessly inadequate. We 
are so accustomed to think of religion in terms of its moments 
of spiritual exaltation, strange ‘‘ numinous”’ intensities, 
great prophetic figures and lofty philosophical conceptions, 
that to find its roots in a fact of everyday experience of our 
own inner life may seem entirely insufficient. Yet reflection 
will, I believe, show how out of the commonplace arises the 
extraordinary, and out of the subjective experience arises 
the insight into objective reality. 


1 Author of Reality and Value (reviewed in the H1spert JourRNAL, 
January 1938): Associate Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Wisconsin. 
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Religion, I wish to suggest, is rooted in an abiding 
element in human personality that makes itself immediately 
felt in innumerable, common-place phases of life. It is some- 
thing immediately “ given,”’ a datum of immediate experience. 
Though internal to the human self it is something that 
naturally tends to be interpreted as deriving from sources 
that are external. Whether this interpretation is correct is 
a philosophical question of great importance, but only some 
brief suggestions concerning it can be made here. This 
present essay is merely the statement of the result of an 
attempt to analyse the essential nature of religious experience. 
If it is successful it does no more than clear the ground, 
isolate and illuminate the problem. It, I believe, helps to 
make religion intelligible. And that should be an important 
step, but only a preliminary step, toward deciding what 
religious beliefs are true. 

By the term “‘ datum ”’ I mean something that is imme- 
diately given, considered apart from all acquired meaning 
and interpretation. In this sense objects are known in and 
through the awareness and interpretation of data, e.g. 
physical objects through sense data. The object of religious 
experience, which may perhaps be called “ God,” is thus 
known in and through the awareness and interpretation of 
some datum given in religious experience. My thesis is that 
in religious experience the primary and essential datum is the 
altruistic will. Will (e.g. for food, or for the recovery of a 
sick child) is a datum of which we are immediately aware, 
both in the form of active desire and of relatively passive set 
purpose. By an altruistic will I mean a will that finds its 
satisfaction in an end conceived: as good for some other 
individual, quite apart from any concomitant or resultant 
good for its own self. Most philosophers to-day agree that 
such will is a genuine and widespread feature of human life, 
so there is certainly an initial possibility that it may account 
for the equally widespread religious phenomenon. It is not 
necessarily opposed to egoistic desires, nor is it necessarily 
universalistic in scope. It tends to be weaker than egoistic 
desires, but also tends to be accorded a certain superior 
worth. Its objective is readily recognised as an obligation ; 
and, I think, unless the altruistic will is somehow involved 
no genuine obligation to pursue the good of others can be 
felt. In saying that it is the datum of religious experience we 
are affirming that religion is rooted, not in the seeking of all 
values, nor of some one supreme value, but in the human 
tendency to seek the good of others. Re-ligio is a binding that 
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binds us together. The egoistic elements in religion are 
secondary, if not aberrant. 

Not every experience of this datum can be called a 
religious experience. Religious experience, I think, only 
develops upon the adoption of certain attitudes by the rest 
of the self toward this altruistic element within it. And these 
attitudes, it seems to me, are sufficient to account for the 
original and most fundamental forms of religious activity 
and experience, apart from any specific interpretation given 
to the datum. An intelligent religion, of course, requires an 
interpretation of the datum. And a sound or wholesome 
religion, surely, must require an interpretation that is 
approximately correct in its relevant and important features. 
But my thesis implies that the root of religion is not in inter- 
pretative ideas, but that the intellectual formulations of 
religion are merely one aspect of man’s response to certain 
inescapable inner experiences with which life presents him. 
Some interpretations illuminate that experience and lead to 
an intense and highly satisfactory, active response to it. 
Others distort it. And others again obscure it beneath 
irrelevant and often contradictory interests. On account of 
these misinterpretations the converse of the proposition at 
the beginning of this paragraph is also true. Not every 
experience that is called religious involves a direct experience 
of the primary and essential datum. 

Many religious people will certainly object to my thesis 
on the ground that the altruistic will they find within them- 
selves is something so subjective, feeble and erring that it 
could never satisfy their religious consciousness to give it the 
name of God. To some of these it would be in vain to point 
out that in the altruistic will we have a being of continuous 
good purpose intimately present to us and immediately 
known. They would rather have a God who is known only 
as the conclusion of a hazardous induction or dubious 
historical testimony, or through some ineffable mystical 
experience, so long as they can believe Him to be a being 
objectively transcending their finite selves. 

However, there is really here no such dilemma. As in the 
case of knowledge of the physical world, the object known 
may far transcend the immediate datum through which it is 
known. Thus it is entirely possible that the altruistic will 
within us may indeed be God and that the Divine Being may 
yet far transcend all finite human selves. There are several 
types of emanationist, organismic and idealist metaphysics 
which teach that this is the case, and it is not impossible that 
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one of them is fundamentally true. Such a doctrine is 
expounded in the prologue to the Fourth Gospel: ‘* In Him 
was life and the life was the light of men.”’ It is also implied 
in the Pauline statement: “ For it is God that worketh in 
you both to will and to do of his good pleasure.”’ The 
doctrine that the altruistic will within man is the essential 
and primary object of religious experience, constitutes a 
subjectivistic interpretation of religion only if one ante- 
cedently accepts a theory of personality which isolates the 
spiritual life of the individual within the body, as a mere 
product or function of the physical organism. But that is a 
question for subsequent investigation. As it stands the 
doctrine is capable of either a theistic or non-theistic inter- 
pretation. 

As against the possibility of a theistic interpretation, 
however, objection will be raised by pointing to the fallibility 
of the altruistic will. Its intentions are good, but it is so 
often mistaken in its judgements. But this objection misses 
the point. The immediate datum of religious experience is 
not an idea of right and wrong, or of what constitutes the 
good. It is not an idea atall. It is a form of will, not know- 
ledge. It is simply a desire, a purposive attitude, seeking to 
realise the good of others. It may derive, more or less 
directly, from a transcendent Deity immanent in the human 
soul and yet not bring with it any superhuman knowledge. 
It is responsive to the good as seen by, and from the stand- 
point of, the fallible human intelligence through which it 
operates. Within the complex of purposive tendencies that 
constitute the self it is one element that is responsive, not 
merely to some particular good, but to all that seems good, 
and not merely to that seen as a good-for-me, but also to 
that seen as good only for some other. The doctrine that the 
essential object, or immediate datum, of religious experience 
is the altruistic will, therefore, does not necessarily imply 
that the ends sought by that will are always right, nor does 
the contention that those ends are not always right disprove 
the possibility that that will may have its source in some 
transcendent spiritual order. Nor does our thesis necessarily 
involve a denial that God may also occasionally reveal truth 
to man in the form of specific ideas. It leaves such con- 
tentions to be supported by specific proofs. What it does 
mean is that the ground of man’s common religious experience 
is that element in the structure of his personality which 
expresses itself as the altruistic will. And it means further 
that, if this element of man’s personality is the immanence 
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within him of an otherwise transcendent Deity, or if it is the 
em at which human personality is in organic relation to the 

ivine, then that common immanence or organic relation is 
one of will, and not (in this connection at least) of thought. 
It would mean that such a Divine will in man seeks the good, 
in and through the human individual, without respect of 
persons, but simply as seen from the standpoint of the 
particular human intelligence. 

A more pertinent objection to our thesis arises from two 
other considerations : (1) that, as previously pointed out, in 
much of our experience of the altruistic will we find no 
religious significance whatever; (2) the difficulty of seeing 
how, from an immediate datum so inward as an act of will 
or volitional attitude, there could have arisen the almost 
universal conviction that in religion we are dealing with a 
superior power, independent and external to ourselves. The 
explanation of these two facts lies in a single set of conditions 
and illuminates so many features of religious experience that 
it constitutes, to my mind, the strongest of reasons for 
adoption of the interpretation of the religious datum here 
given. This explanation centres around the fact that the 
intenser type of religious experience is a phenomenon of the 
divided self. The healthy-minded person may have perfectly 
sincere and unquestioning religious beliefs, but, as William 
James pointed out, he rarely has what theologians of a 
bygone day would alone recognise as a religious experience. 
It is the sick soul that tends to feel most impressively the 
inescapable presence of the divine Other. 

Why should the experience of a division within the self 
tend to create a conviction of the immanent presence of a 
transcendent Deity ? Let us inquire into the nature of this 
internal division. There are, of course, cases where it has 
become exaggerated by repressions and has developed 
abnormal tendencies. But, apart from all such cases, it 
should be recognised that a certain amount of inner conflict 
of impulses is inevitable. And there is one special stage of 
the development of personality where it cannot but attain 
some occasional vividness. No child is capable of an 
altruistic action until he has clearly developed in thought the 
distinction of his own self from other selves, and has acquired 
sufficient imaginative capacity to think of these other selves 
as feeling interests, satisfactions and dissatisfactions, plea- 
sures and pains, akin to his own. But long before this 
the child has been responding to his own pleasures and pains, 
interests, satisfactions and dissatisfactions, as immediately 
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felt and anticipated. He has thus built up a strong and well- 
knit group of egoistic habits and sentiments before he 
becomes capable of a disinterested desire for another person’s 
good. Thus those desires, when first they emerge, must 
operate in relation to a well-formed ego which frequently is 
opposed to their realisation. 

The altruistic desires are usually not stronger than the 
egoistic, but there is a tendency, supported by environmental 
influences, for the personality to give them a peculiar 
endorsement whenever the mind pauses to reflect upon them 
and compare them with the egoistic impulses. Thus 
develops the life of moral purpose, concerned with various 
phases of social good; and it constantly finds opposed to 
itself an organised body of purely egoistic purposes. A 
certain inevitable duality, more or less marked, appears 
within the personality. There is a lower self, clamouring for 
a host of satisfactions. And there is a higher self, centred 
more or less definitely and clearly in purposes of an altruistic 
character. The personality, of course, is not two selves, but 
one, and a wholesome solution can be found if the individual 
can identify himself with what he recognises as the higher 
purposes, as representing his true self, and bring the other 
desires under a reasonable measure of control. People who 
achieve this happy solution are of the healthy-minded and 
often generous-hearted type; sometimes also of a very 
smugly self-satisfied type. If their beliefs are undisturbed 
they may have a serene religious confidence. But they do 
not often tend to develop any intensity of religious experi- 
ence. They recognise the superior authority of the altruistic 
will, but it does not strongly impress them as something 
other than a part of themselves. 

But if the individual does not achieve this wholesome 
adjustment, or if, in addition to it, he develops a highly 
idealistic and sensitive conscience, then there is no inner peace 
to be found for him in mere smug self-satisfaction. The 
higher, altruistic will continually faces him with demands to 
which private desires of his lower self are opposed. Fre- 
quently he achieves inner peace by cultivating a deafness to 
its importunity. But if he can neither ignore it nor adjust 
himself to it, then its otherness becomes impressed upon him. 
Even if he does not pass into the distressful stage of the 
seriously divided self, it requires but litile suggestion to lead 
him to the belief that the higher self is not strictly his own, but 
some higher, external agency, working within him and 
urging its claims as obligations to a higher order which 
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demands the subservience of all private personal desire. 
Such suggestions as to the external source of these higher 
desires and the sense of obligation are, of course, made by 
every traditional religion. And, since the experience of 
inner conflict is one that few people, if any, entirely escape, 
the transcendentalistic interpretation of religious experience 
has been readily adopted. 

Our next question, then, is as to how religious thought, 
in the first place, arrived at the transcendentalistic inter- 
pretation whereby this suggestion is made. Did the belief 
in superhuman spiritual agency arise first through con- 
templation of the mysteries of life and death and the natural 
world ? Or is it an interpretation of the religious datum 
that arose unaided by such reflection on non-religious and 
non-moral problems? This latter explanation can, I think, 
be shown to be adequate. The inner conflict between the 
higher and lower self must have arisen very early in man’s 
moral experience. Many a primitive, before the dawn and 
dissemination of specific religious beliefs, must have fought 
the moral battle between the will and felt obligation to devote 
himself to the service of the group and the will to shirk those 
obligations. And I think it can be shown that the circum- 
stances in which he fought that struggle rendered inevitable 
precisely those forms of religious belief which are still 
characteristic of the primitive, and which were the precursors 
of those more elaborate interpretations of the religious object 
found in the historic religions. 

Prominent among the first duties of primitive man were 
courage and industry, and among his first temptations those 
to cowardice and laziness. It would be in reference to the 
call to share the common danger in hunting and fighting that 
his moral struggle would first reach emotional proportions. 
And the first men must have fought that inner temptation 
to cowardice in much the same way as men fight it to-day. 
To crush and hide their fear they would boast. Around the 
camp fire the night before the expedition they would voice 
their intentions to do great things on the morrow in the 
common cause. They would dramatise the fight and the 
victory, developing in the process the arts of music, dancing, 
drama and plastic symbolism. They would find that in 
doing so their fears faded, their courage grew, their enthu- 
siasm for the common cause, and their sense of good will and 
kinship for their fellows, were enhanced. The division 
within their souls was healed. Something had come over 
them which gave them spiritual and physical strength. The 
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lower self had been transformed and found union with the 
higher. 

In subsequent reflection they would feel that there surely 
was a power in dance and song, in dramatic ceremony and 
symbolic object, which wrought these changes within them 
—a power not their own, but one which gave them strength 
to achieve those ends which were not merely their own, but 
the tribal, ends. Surely it was the same power that before 
had made them feel they ought to do those things which they 
had hesitated and feared to do. To regard this power as 
resident in the objects, such as the totem, used in the cere- 
monies thus developed, was perfectly natural; to extend it 
to all other objects which impressed them with awe and 
mystery, as did these sacred rites, was also natural. To 
personalise the objects to which this power was attributed 
was inevitable. To use the concept of such personal powers 
in the explanation of every mystery, and to try to win from 
them all possible personal advantages, was equally inevitable. 

Thus religion ramified out into all its multifarious and 
ludicrous forms, tending to obscure its own essential feature. 
But that essential feature remained—the experience of the 
altruistic will as a recurrent persistent purpose within, and a 
purpose that always claimed a superior authority, a right of 
precedence over all desires for lesser but private goods. And 
wherever men have been found who have reflected on that 
experience—on that higher will within them that demands 
the subservience and devotion of the whole self—there the 
development of religious and moral thought has been much 
the same. Those who have felt it most keenly have pro- 
nounced it other than themselves, and increasingly they 
have recognised the extensity of the area within which it 
sought the good. First the tribal group, then the stranger 
within the gates, then all who reciprocated with the good 
will of a ‘‘ neighbour,” and finally even the enemy. So the 
prophets have increasingly declared that that other and 
higher will which made its demands felt within them, and 
which they called the will of God, was one that sought in 
and through each man the good of all. 

If this account of our knowledge of the religious datum 
be accepted, then we must finally face the question of the 
validity of that transcendentalistic interpretation which we 
have seen to be so natural. Is the higher will within us in 
any such sense a will that is other than, or more than, our 
own? If the altruistic will, with its claim to superior 
authority, be God within us, then is God merely immanent, 
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or also transcendent ? Space forbids a proper discussion of 
the answer here, but we may point, in conclusion, to four 
significant facts to be considered in any answer given. 
(1) That the correctness of the transcendentalistic inter- 
pretation of this moral and religious experience obtains a 
certain verification from the way in which it illuminates, 
deepens and strengthens that experience, leads to its richer 
development, and to satisfactory inner personal adjustment ; 
at the same time, that the failure in these respects of certain 
types of transcendental interpretation points to their incor- 
rectness. (2) That egoistic desires are susceptible of a simple 
explanation as arising from the needs of the individual 
organism, but that altruistic desires are emergents for which 
some not so obvious explanation must be found. (3) That 
as the meaning of the altruistic will has unfolded itself in 
history it has revealed itself as pursuing, not merely the good 
of the immediate social group under the influence of which 
the growth of personality occurs, but of a circle which widens 
at last to include the whole of mankind. (4) That within the 
structure of personality it claims a unique authority, such 
that, though the desire for the good of another may be 
weaker than the desires for the good of the self, the good of 
others must never be made subservient to the lesser good of 
the self; and this claim can be no mere product of habit or 
tradition, for it strengthens and expands under the influence 
of that critical reflection which causes the mere products of 
habit and tradition to wither away. 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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A CURRENT MISCONCEPTION OF 
SCIENCE. 


HERBERT DINGLE, 


Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology. 


AT a recent Unity History School meeting at Jordans on the 
relations between philosophy and religion, the influence of 
science came under consideration, and, in particular, the 
effect, on our ideas of causality, of modern developments of 
physics. The purpose of this brief paper is to indicate, in 
rather more definite form than was possible in a general 
discussion, a line of approach to the problem which may lead 
to a better understanding of its character. 

There is a common idea that science is a systematic effort 
first to observe and then to explain the phenomena of 
nature. The explanation is scientific if it involves nothing 
‘* supernatural ”’ (i.e. of a character. unfamiliar in experience) 
and, on the whole, removes more difficulties than it creates. 
Its plausibility is enhanced by simplicity ; the fewer the 
assumptions made in proportion to the phenomena explained, 
the more likely is the explanation to be the true one. The 
progress of science is thus the gradual acquirement of a 
clearer and more comprehensive discernment of the truth 
behind phenomena, in so far as it can be apprehended by 
rational inference from phenomena themselves. 

This idea is quite false ; that is to say, it does not corre- 
spond to what science actually is, whatever we may think it 
should be. An example will make this clearer than a volume 
of polemics. During the controversies aroused in the last 
century by the impact of the theory of evolution on current 
theological notions, one of the chief points of discussion was 
the geological evidence. The phenomenon to be explained 
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was the occurrence, in successive strata, of objects suggestive 
of the bodies of creatures once alive, in an order indicating a 
steady progression of life forms. The explanation of the 
evolutionist was that such a progression had actually 
occurred in past ages, which thereupon acquired an extent 
far exceeding the 6,000 years or so assigned to them on the 
evidence of the Scriptures. An alternative explanation, 
advanced by the Opposition, was that God had formed the 
rocks in their existing state, with “ fossils ” included, at the 
single creative act recorded in the Book of Genesis. His 
object was presumably to confound the latter-day prophets 
of science falsely so-called, but that was an inessential 
addition, for God’s purpose might well be inscrutable. 

The second explanation apparently received little support 
from theologians and none from scientists, and may be said 
now to have been abandoned entirely. We are concerned 
here not to revive it but to ask why it did not immediately 
receive full scientific sanction, for if the description of science 
given above is a true one it certainly should have done so. 
It involves nothing unfamiliar in experience: we are 
surrounded every day by beings with wills and physical power 
to shape material things according to their wills. True, the 
power required is excessive, but science never disdains to 
intensify familiar processes in order to explain phenomena. 
To account for the radiation from a star, which may be so 
faint as to tax all his ingenuity even to detect it, the 
astronomer assumes temperatures and pressures far beyond 
experience and even imagination, and no one questions the 
legitimacy of his procedure. Furthermore, the hypothesis in 
question not only removes more difficulties than it creates : 
it immediately and automatically solves every scientific 
difficulty that can arise. Whatever happens occurs because 
God willed it so and had the power to execute his will. Not 
only is no phenomenon left unexplained ; none can be left 
unexplained—past, present or future. And so far as sim- 
plicity is concerned, no explanation could possibly be simpler. 
One hypothesis—that of an omnipotent Volition—is suffi- 
cient to give a perfectly natural explanation of all pheno- 
mena ; the ideal of William of Ockham is completely realised. 
Why, then, does science not adopt this explanation and write 
‘“* Finis ”’ to its labours ? 

I am loth to attempt an answer to this question, because 
it would be so much more instructive for the reader to pause 
and consider it for himself. What is to come, however, 
demands at least a partial answer, and I would therefore 
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suggest that science is not concerned with the “ truth” 
behind phenomena, whatever that may be, but with finding, 
or establishing, rational relations between phenomena. In 
the theological explanation, every event is assigned to the 
same cause, but no connection is suggested between one 
event and another. We can predict nothing, except that 
God will realise His will. This may be absolutely true, but 
it is also absolutely irrelevant. What the scientist seeks is a 
connection between events which will enable him to infer 
the occurrence of other events. It is not of primary import- 
ance that these other events shall be in the future. For 
practical purposes, of course, the anticipation of events has 
a particular value, but in pure science the status of a hypo- 
thesis is determined entirely by its ability to cover events 
other than those which led to its formulation, no matter 
whether those other events have already occurred or not, or 
whether, if they have occurred, they were previously known 
or not. The aim of science is to see nature as a rational 
system, not to establish an ulterior origin or cause of that 
system. 

This brings us directly to the question of causality. It 
follows from what has just been said that if science is con- 
cerned with causality, its concern is restricted to the possi- 
bility of causal relations between phenomena; it does not 
for their own sake seek non-phenomenal causes of phenomena. 
Causal relations between phenomena have, in the past, 
usually been accepted by the scientist as necessarily existing, 
though sometimes difficult to discover, but lately this 
assumption has been questioned, and by some rejected. It 
is held that there are phenomena, or events, which occur 
uncaused by other phenomena or events (an event in this 
connection indicates an occurrence which was, is, or will be 
either actually or possibly observable by a being to whom 
the whole of nature is open for inspection). Atomic 
mechanics requires that in order to describe the future 
behaviour of the ultimate particles of matter (“‘ electrons,” 
let us call them, using the word as a general term for all 
sub-atomic particles) it is necessary to observe certain 
characteristics of their present state ; and, further, that those 
characteristics are essentially unobservable because the con- 
ditions necessary for the observation of one of them auto- 
matically preclude the observation of another. It follows 
that the present state of the particles can never become a 
phenomenon, and any observable characteristic of the future 
state, being ‘“‘ caused” by the present state, is therefore 
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uncaused by anything which can be observed. Hence there 
are events unconnected causally with any other events. 

This conclusion has not been accepted unprotestingly. 
One objection is that it rests on an illegitimate definition of 
an event, the definition actually implied by those who hold 
that every event is caused by another being one which is 
independent of the observability of the event. To prove, 
therefore, that there are events which are uncaused by 
observable events is not to prove that there are events which 
are uncaused by other events. 

This objection, however, cannot be maintained, for 
whether or not its assertion is true, it is irrelevant to the 
scientific problem. If we are at liberty to postulate un- 
observable events as the causes of phenomena, we may as 
well invoke the omnipotent Volition of the anti-evolutionist, 
and settle all questions once for all. Our problem is to find 
relations between observable events which will enable us to 
deduce the occurrence of other observable events : it is not 
to invent metaphysical causes of phenomena which cannot 
be submitted to observational verification. 

Another objection to the conclusion that there are 
uncaused events is that the supposed unobservability of the 
complete instantaneous state of an electron is not a finally 
established fact. We do not know now how to observe an 
electron completely, but we cannot prove that we never 
shall know. In other words, the state of an electron is not 
essentially unobservable, but only so far unobserved. 

This objection also is inadmissible. It supposes that the 
existence and the observability of the electron are independent 
qualities, so that whatever may be said about the second has 
no bearing on the first. This supposition is false. The 
electron is not an “ object” like a stone or a star. It is a 
concept formed to account for certain phenomena, which are 
many and various, and its existence and character alike are 
ascribed to it not from observation but solely in obedience 
to the necessity of making it account for those phenomena. 
(This, it should be said, is not a matter of dispute, being 
simply a fact of history. Where physicists differ is not on 
the question whether the electron is a concept, but on the 
question whether it is “‘ merely ’” a concept. Some physicists 
believe that, notwithstanding its unobservability, it has a 
metaphysical “‘ identity of nature’ with stones and stars. 


I cannot undertake either to represent or to defend the 
position of those who hold this belief: what is said here rests 
only on facts.) It can account for them (i.e. establish a 
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rational connection between them) only if it has the property 
that any successful attempt to determine its position, for 
example, necessarily prevents the observation of its 
momentum. Rob it of that property, and you rob it of its 
only claim to existence—namely, that it accounts for 
phenomena ; it is then reduced to the position of the dis- 
carded phlogiston or caloric. 

The conclusion survives, therefore, that there are events 
not causally connected with other events. From this the 
deduction has been made that there are events which are 
‘“* undetermined.” This, however, does not follow. An event 
is determined if its occurrence can be deduced from the 
occurrence of other events: it is not necessary that the 
deduction shall be made possible by a direct causal relation. 
A few examples will make the point clear. 

A golf ball strikes a window and the window breaks. 
Here are two phenomena, and we express the relation between 
them by saying that the first was the cause of the second. 
This is a simple example of a causal relation between events, 
and when the golf ball similarly strikes a similar window we 
infer that the impact will cause that window to break. The 
breaking of the window is determined by a causal relation. 

Next, a man fires a rifle, whereupon a flash of light is seen 
and a sound is heard. We infer a connection between the 
light and the sound, but it is not a direct causal connection : 
the sound does not cause the light, nor the light the sound. 
Nevertheless, when we see a flash from a distant rifle we 
infer the occurrence of a sound also, although we may not 
hear it. We determine the sound from the light, although 
it is not caused by the light. In this case we can, as it 
happens, connect both the sound and the light by separate 
causal relations with the action of the man who fires the 
rifle, so that, taking a wider view of the world of events, we 
may say that certain events are the causes of others which, 
though themselves independent of one another so far as 
causal relations are concerned, may nevertheless form a 
group in which the existence of some may be inferred from 
that of the others without reference to or knowledge of the 
common cause. Complete knowledge of the whole of the 
events of nature would, of course, include knowledge of the 
event which was the cause, but the effects might, neverthe- 
less, form a completely determined group without such 
knowledge. 

Finally, consider a set of events occurring in a physical 
laboratory, any of which may be inferred from the others 
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through the medium of the electron theory. One is not the 
cause of another, though each may be regarded as a conse- 
quence of the behaviour of hypothetical electrons. The 
events themselves (which, if present indications are correct, 
may be extended to cover the whole of the purely physical 
events of nature) are completely determined, in that they 
form a rational system in which the occurrence of one makes 
possible the deduction of the occurrence of all. Causality has 
disappeared, except as a characteristic of the purely rational 
process by which the deduction is made. It survives as a 
possibly, though not certainly, necessary form of reasoning, 
but no longer exists as a connecting link between one event 
and another. In the completed state of physics every event 
would be independently expressible as an observable conse- 
quence of activities in a purely conceptual, unobservable 
world of electrons, which could not become observable 
without forfeiting its power to guarantee a rational con- 
nection between observable events. 

Two questions suggest themselves. The first is this: 
what is the difference between the activities of this un- 
observable world of electrons and those of the omnipotent 
Volition ? The answer is that sufficient of the former can be 
deduced from certain phenomena to enable the remainder of 
physical phenomena to be inferred. The whole conceptual 
scheme therefore serves as a rational connecting link between 
the observable events of nature. The omnipotent Volition, 
however, although inferred from phenomena, provides no 
knowledge of the occurrence of other phenomena: the 
logical passage is a one-way route from effect to cause, with 
no return passage from cause to effect. The omnipotent 
Volition has existence but no assignable properties; the 
conceptual world of electrons has assignable properties but 
no existence, for its properties include unobservability. That 
is why the conceptual world of electrons can establish a 
rational system of relations between events, and so be 
scientific, while the omnipotent Volition is unscientific. 

The second question is : could an omniscient Being know 
the instantaneous position and momentum of an electron ? 
The answer is that such a Being would be able to express the 
rational connection between events without the embellish- 
ment of such hylomorphic concepts as electrons. 


HERBERT DINGLE. 
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TIME, MEMORY, AND THE WHOLE- 
NESS OF LIFE 


G. F. BARBOUR, D.PHI. 


Discussion and controversy have seldom gathered so 
thickly as at present round the subject of Time. Forty years 
have passed since Bergson’s first book threw a new light 
upon it, and the nature of time is more than ever one of the 
focal points at which physical science, psychology and meta- 
physics come into inevitable contact. It is not the purpose 
of this paper to examine the subject on its scientific side, but 
only to try to throw some light on certain of its human 
aspects, and thus to carry forward the discussion which 
figured so conspicuously in the January number of the 
HiBBERT JOURNAL. 

It is a commonplace that our estimate of time depends 
largely on subjective factors. This part at least of Bergson’s 
teaching is irrefutable. Duration as we experience it is very 
different from the time of science, physical and astronomical. 
Just as the bodily pulse varies, so does the pulse or rhythm 
of mental and emotional life. Interest and activity make 
time to “ fly,’ and not pleasant activity alone: seldom is 
time so undeniably winged as in the examination hall. 
Inaction makes time pass slowly, and most of all inaction 
combined with anxiety. Herodotus put into the mouth of a 
Persian noble the wise saying that of all human ills the worst 
is to think many thoughts and be powerless to act ; and at 
the periods in life when this is true, psychological time, or 
experienced duration, is drawn out to an extent that were 
otherwise incredible. 

But with remembered time the case is different. Indeed 
it has been said that periods which seem long as we pass 
through them appear short in retrospect, and those which 
pass rapidly appear long. Whether or not this is always the 
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case, it is certain that memory gives no accurate record of 
experienced duration, and the reason is not far to seek, for 
rapid changes of circumstance and intense activity leave a 
rich deposit in memory, while times of enforced inactivity or 
of routine action are shortened in retrospect. Connected 
with this change in time-perspective as action passes into 
memory is the lessened retentiveness of the mind and brain 
with the advance of age. Together these two facts account 
for the sharpness with which the aged can often recall events 
and activities of early youth, or lessons then learned. In 
their memories of the middle years mistiness increases, and 
in the later portions of life there may even be wide spaces 
of which they can recall nothing. It is the intensity of life, 
its inner rather than its outer momentum, that fixes events 
firmly in the memory. 

Thus memory has its own measures, which do not con- 
form to any objective standard, but depend on the intensity 
with which the remembered experiences have been charged. 
Duration, as it is recalled, depends more on values than on 
clock time ; and, in spite of the freakishness with which the 
trivial is often recalled and the important forgotten, the 
memories which we retain longest are on the whole those of 
facts, scenes and incidents which had a special value for the 
emotional or active life when they first entered into con- 
sciousness. It may have been this fact which led Words- 
worth to define the subject-matter of poetry as ‘‘ emotion 
recollected in tranquillity.”” But if this definition results in 
the cultivation of memory, so understood, apart from fresh 
experience and activity, it leads both in poetry and in life 
to a definite danger. For, of all memories, those concerned 
mainly with states of feeling /lose their freshness most 
quickly with repetition. Wordsworth’s definition may stand, 
provided the recollection is fresh and spontaneous and the 
colour of the original experience can be reproduced in 
consciousness, but when this freshness and colour have been 
lost, no effort of recollection in tranquillity will bring new 
life to an experience that has withered. This may, indeed, 
be the reason why the last forty years of Wordsworth’s life 
produced no poem analogous to The Tempest or Samson 
Agonistes, and why we cannot imagine him as the author of 
Rabbi Ben Ezra. Memory is a great endowment, and never 
greater than when its gifts come, sudden and unexpected, 
‘in vacant or in pensive mood.” But, like many other 
good gifts, they must not be too deliberately sought. The 
temptation to idolise the past is never far from certain 
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temperaments, but idolatry of the past is not exempt from 
the punishment which attends all idolatry. To keep a due 
balance between memory and activity is one of the main 
tests of wise living, and its importance grows steadily greater 
as life runs on. 

But the variations of experienced duration are not only 
seen in retrospect, nor are they wholly subjective. They 
form part of the general setting of mental life, which is 
conditioned by time as well as by space. Both space and 
time contribute to the discipline of life ; or, if it is held that 
space-time is really a unity, we may say that space and time, 
as distinguishable forms under which the world is experienced, 
both set limits to our experience—limits which may be 
partly, but never wholly, transcended. The harmony of life 
depends on accepting these limits as well as on overcoming 
them. Here as elsewhere, man conquers only by obeying. 

This has been pointed out by Mrs Lindsay in a short but 
penetrating section of her book, Losing Religion to Find It. 
She writes of ‘The True Time of Things” as something 
objectively given in our experience, and illustrates this by 
the absorption of a mother as she first gazes on her child. 
‘* Her absorption has its moment, its true time. If prolonged 
beyond that time it becomes false, like the smile that for its 
moment transforms a face and is true, but becomes false when 
permanently printed on a face in a finished-off photograph.” 
Mrs Lindsay then points out that our desire to prolong the 
time duration of an experience may only show that we have 
failed to enter into its real nature and significance and refers 
to the experience of listening to great music, which it would 
be foolish to prolong by altering the time. “To turn 
crotchets into minims and so on would only take us the 
opposite way from that we wished to go. The meaning of 
the music must steadily recede from us the more we depart 
from the true time.” Sometimes we may go to the other 
extreme, and seek to accelerate the time-process instead of - 
delaying it. But this only leads to falsity of another kind. 
“Tampering with true time in either direction brings dis- 
tortion. The true existence of particular manifestations 
cannot be conceived apart from acceptance of a true time of 
things as one, amongst other determinations of individual 
being.” 1 It thus appears that only by accepting the “* true 
time ” of the experiences which come to us can we hope 
either to gain the fullest benefit from them when they occur, 
or to keep them afterwards as a harmonious possession in 

1 Op. cit., pp. 86-91. 
Vout. XXXVIII. No. 1. 4 
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memory. It is no less true that certain experiences are 
confined to, and others are especially characteristic of, 
particular stages on our life-journey. For Wordsworth, in 
the dawn of the French Revolution, “‘ to be young was very 
heaven,” Keats, on first opening Chapman’s Homer, felt as 
if a new planet had swum into his ken ; and even in lives that 
have no great imaginative outreach there come moments 
whose glory lies largely in their novelty, and in the thrill of 
a great surprise which can never, in that form, be repeated. 
But it is the most banal of mistakes—and one of the com- 
monest in modern life—to think that novelty is the chief 
source of good, and that a constant succession of novel 
experiences would, even if it were possible, satisfy the mind 
and heart. Familiarity and repetition have their function 
in the spiritual life as well as the revelation of what was 
previously unimagined. 

I may illustrate this by an experience which I have had 
the good fortune twice to enjoy. Twice I have visited Delphi, 
with twenty years intervening between the first visit and the 
second. The second could not reproduce the surprise and 
wonder of the day when I first stood among the broken 
marble of the temple and treasuries, watched the sunlight 
on the gleaming spurs of Parnassus above, looked down 
into the deep ravine of the Pleistos far below, and saw 
the blue waters of the Gulf of Corinth away to the right—a 
scene which combines natural grandeur with historic and re- 
ligious significance as perhaps no other does in equal measure. 
But the second visit was not therefore less satisfying than the 
first. Memory and experience had done their part, and the 
hope of one day returning, cherished through twenty years, 
had prepared me more fully than was possible before to gain 
the most and the best from the hours spent there. 

There are, indeed, many experiences which need repeti- 
tion, and perhaps even repetition after considerable intervals, 
in order to bring them to maturity. No great painting or 
statue yields its full secret at the first sight, nor any master- 
piece of music at the first hearing. Here, as in the ethical 
sphere, we need to “let patience have her perfect work.” 
Thus there are two opposite errors to be avoided—that of 
the man who holds that no experience is greatly worth having 
unless it is novel, and that of him who seeks for the exact 
reproduction of experiences and emotions which had been his 
years before—and seeks in vain.} 


1 The latter has been mordantly described by Leonard Merrick in 
Conrad in Search of His Youth. 
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Thus we return to the conception which we suggested at 
the outset, that there should be a balance of the forward- 
looking and retrospective elements in experience, of what is 
new and what is familiar. But perhaps “ balance ”’ is not 
the right word. ‘“ Harmony” might be better, for in a 
harmony the same note is not always dominant. As man 
passes through his “‘ seven ages ’” memory and contemplation 
gradually fill more of the field. But, if this is recognised in 
theory, and in practice the limitation is accepted that old 
experiences cannot recur in their original form and freshness, 
there may be a kind of dovetailing of the characteristics of 
the different ages: at least there need be no sudden break, 
nor need the complaint be too insistent that ‘there has 
passed away a glory from the Earth.” A glory, doubtless, 
but the glory which only the young man knows may be 
succeeded by other glories, or, if the word is more appropriate, 
by other enrichments which he cannot know. The most 
admirable life is that in which youth, maturity and age show 
their own distinctive marks, while each borrows something 
from the other stages. The lament, Si la jeunesse savait, si la 
vieillesse powvait is more pessimistic than need be, for youth 
sometimes shows a rare, intuitive wisdem, and age an 
unconquerable optimism. According to one authority it is 
experience—not inexperience—that produces hope (Rom. 
v. 4). 

Thus the continuity that runs through life expresses itself 
both in memory and in action. Both aspects are implied in 
the ideal that our days should “‘ be bound each to each by 
natural piety.”’ But this means that any life can be worthily 
judged only if it is looked on as a whole. Neither the 
promise of childhood and early youth, nor the strength of 
full manhood, nor the ripe experience of old age, can be 
taken in isolation as a sufficient summary of the whole. 
Greek thought, and especially Greek art, tended to con- 
centrate on youth and early maturity as the significant part 
of man’s life-history. Childhood was little valued, and the 
sympathetic treatment of old age was relatively rare, though 
there are such instances as the beautiful portrait of the aged 
Cephalus in the opening pages of the Republic, and the later 
Greek sculptors sometimes gave an analogous expression 
through their art to the settled and gracious calm of old age. 
In the Old Testament there are many traces of the honour 
paid among primitive peoples to the wisdom of age, which 
was considered as in a special sense a divine gift; and one 
commandment in the Decalogue directly points to the duty 
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of honouring the aged. But, if we except a passing picture 
in one of the later prophets,! there is little appreciation of the 
beauty of childhood. 

That appreciation came with Christianity, or rather with 
the teaching and attitude of Jesus, for His followers have 
often failed to follow Him in His understanding of childhood. 
In the Gospels children are looked on as having value in 
themselves. Theirs, if it is not pedantic so to phrase it, is 
more than the mere potentiality of manhood and woman- 
hood: theirs is something that has value immediately and 
for itself—something, indeed, that those who have left 
childhood behind desperately need to re-learn. 

But, if childhood, youth, maturity and old age together 
contribute to the value of a person in the true sense, it is 
clear that no cross-section of his life—no single portrait 
either in his childhood, his prime or his ripe old age—can 
fully and adequately express that value. Life must be 
looked at along rather than merely across. It must in some 
way which cannot be clear to us in detail be summed up into 
completeness. A man’s old age sums up his life—its strivings 
and failures, enthusiasms and despair—truly but not com- 
pletely, for much has been left behind on the way, and what 
remains and is built permanently into the character may not 
always include all that was noblest in the earlier stages. The 
individual memory is still more fallible as we have already 
seen. Thus, if the life is to be summed up in its whole 
significance, it must be related to, must be interpreted and 
preserved by, a Memory which is above these defects. In 
other words, it must have a place in the Divine Mind and 
Purpose. This faith, that human life, whether of the 
individual or the race, is only complete and can only be fully 
understood in the light of its origin and end in God, is of the 
very essence of the higher religions. With it there has 
generally, though not always, gone the conviction that the 
personal life of man may so share in the divine life as to 
become immortal. What, then, do we mean by that word, 
which is so familiar, but so hard to fill with any adequate 
content ? 

Even to attempt an answer would involve a discussion of 
certain of the deepest problems that can exercise the human 
mind, and a complete answer would only be possible for one 
who had already transcended the limits of our experience in 


1 Zech. viii. 5. ‘* The streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof.” Old men and women come into the 
picture too (v. 4). 
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ire the world of space-time. But two suggestions may be 
the thrown out. The first depends on a characteristic of . 

memory which we have already noted. Neither the clearness | \ 
ith of a recollection, nor the joy which it gives, is in proportion | 
ve to the nearness of the remembered event. These marks | 
od. depend more on value than on chronology, and distant 
in memories may, under some stimulus which we imperfectly | | 
is understand, be reinstated with extraordinary vividness and | | 
an- verisimilitude. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that “a | 
nd perfect memory of past joy would have all the value of the | 
eft joy itself.” + But, if human personality survives the shock ly 
and the dividing which we call death, it is at least possible 
her that one characteristic of a new state of being will be the 
- is restoration in a more perfect form of the precious gift of 
ait memory. There are few more memorable passages in the 
an Purgatorio than those closing lines in which Dante, who has 
be already passed through Lethe, river of forgetfulness, is led 
me to its twin stream, Eunoe, the river which gives power to | 
rto remember all that is good, and after drinking its “‘ sweet | 
igs draught ” rises refreshed as a tree that is decked in new \V 
m- foliage. 
nat To this suggestion that memory may be restored in a 
not form which will show more clearly than is possible in present 
‘he experience the meaning of life’s different stages and events, 
dy and how they are related one to another, I would add a 
ole further suggestion. With the emergence of the human spirit 
nd into conditions which we try to conceive as timeless, though | 
In it might be wiser to describe them as super-temporal, the | 
nd dualism of memory and activity, of contemplation and | | 
the service, may at last be transcended. The negative form, 
lly “timeless ” suggests a condition that is fixed and static. 
the But it is possible dimly to imagine a form of life, of which we 
nas have rare and passing “ intimations,” which would have | 
the some aspect corresponding to what we know as the forward 
to view, but in which a firm grasp would yet be retained on all | 
rd, that had been most precious in experiences already realised. | _, 
ate Memory would then cease to imply passivity, for it would be | “ 
at once a stimulus and a joy to spirits engaged 
of ‘* In those great offices that suit 
lan The full-grown energies of heaven.” 
one 
» in G. F. BARBOUR. 
_ 1 Charles Hartshorne, H1spert JouRNAL, January, 1939, p. 248. 
the 








AN IMMORTAL FRIENDSHIP. 
(CARLYLE AND EMERSON.)! 


GEORGE H. HARTWIG,? 
Professor of English, Dana College, Nebraska. 


In the spiritual history of mankind, the year 1833 is of 
singular significance. It was in 1833 that a young priest of 
the Church of England, John Henry Newman, gave the 
world an immortal lyric, Lead, Kindly Light, a lyric born of 
erplexity and yearning. In 1833 died Arthur Hallam, 
eaviny his friend, Alfred Tennyson, in chaos and dark night, 
from which he marched forth triumphant, seventeen years 
later, with his deathless In Memoriam. In 1838, Emerson, 
only a few months ago the beloved pastor of a historic church, 
found himself on the high seas, headed for Europe, to seek 
God’s greatest gift, a Teacher, “one full of truth and of 
boundless benevolence and heroic sentiments.” In 1883, on 
August 14, a lonely genius, in the wilderness of Craigen- 
puttock, wrote in his journal : ‘* I am left here the solitariest, 
stranded, most helpless creature that I have been for many 
years.” Then, out of the unknown, stepped Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. ‘* That man came to see me, I don’t know what 
brought him, and we kept him one night, and then he left us. 
I saw him go up the hill; I didn’t go with him to see him 
descend. I preferred to watch him mount and vanish like 
an angel.” 
Two years after this visit, Carlyle wrote to Emerson : 
‘* Long shall we remember that Autumn Sunday that landed 


1 The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
edited by Charles Eliot Norton, 2 vols., Boston, 1883; Supplementary 
Letters, Boston, 1886; new edition, complete in two volumes, Boston, 
1888, 

2 Contributor of “‘ Emerson on Historical Christianity,” H1spBert 
JouRNAL, April, 1989. 
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him (out of Infinite Space) on the Craigenputtock wilderness, 
not to leave us as he found us.”” In November 1838, Mrs. 
Carlyle appended a note to one of Carlyle’s letters, saying : 


“‘ If there were nothing else to remember you by, I 
should never forget the Visitor, who years ago in the 
Desert descended on us, out of the clouds as it were, and 
made one day there look like enchantment for us, and 
left me weeping that it was only one day.” 


How deeply the experiences of that first meeting struck into 
the memory of Carlyle is evident from a letter which he 
wrote thirteen years after the event : 


“O my Friend, it is a strange Phantasmagory of a 
Fact, this huge, tremendous World of ours, Life of ours ! 
Do you bethink you of Craigenputtock, and the still 
evening there? I could burst into tears, if I had that 
habit : but it is of no use.” 


The first letter in this immortal record of friendship was 
written by Emerson, on May 14, 1834, in Boston. 


** Some chance wind of Fame blew your name to me, 
perhaps two years ago, as the author of papers which I 
had already distinguished (as indeed it was very easy to 
do) from the mass of English periodical criticism as by 
far the most original and profound essays of the day. 
. . . Drawn by strong regard to one of my teachers I 
went to see his person. . . . On my arrival at home I 
rehearsed to several attentive ears what I had seen and 
heard, and they with joy received it. . . . I have now 
received four numbers of the Sartor Resartus, for whose 
light thanks evermore. . . . And it is good to have a 
new eye inspect our mouldy social forms, our politics, 
and schools, and religion.” 


He discusses the style of Sartor, “‘ this grotesque Teutonic 
apocalyptic strain of yours.” He “looks for the hour with 
impatience when the vehicle will be worthy of the spirit— 
when the word will be as simple, and as resistless, as the 
thought—and, in short, when your words will be one with 
things.”’ Later in the letter, Emerson qualifies the criticism : 
“For are not all our circlets of will as so many little eddies 
rounded in by the great circle of necessity, and could the 
Truth-speaker, perhaps now the best Thinker of the Saxon 
race, have written otherwise ? ”’ 

Shortly after Emerson wrote his first letter, Carlyle left 
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Craigenputtock for London ; and from London he wrote his 
reply on August 12, 1884. The letter discusses at length his 
book Teufelsdroeckh, as he calls it. ‘‘ From the British side 
of the water I have met simply one intelligent response— 
clear, true, though almost enthusiastic as your own.” The 
letter concludes : ‘‘ Continue to love me, you and my other 
friends; and as packets sail so swiftly, let me know it 
frequently.” 

Emerson early perceived that both their lives might be 
of profound import to the youth of the two countries. 
Writing to Carlyle on October 7, 1835, he sent this cheering 
message : 


‘* Believe, when you are weary, that you who 
stimulate and rejoice virtuous young men do not write 
a line in vain. And whatever betide us in the inexorable 
future, what is better than to have awaked in many men 
the sweet sense of beauty, and to double the courage of 
virtue. So do not, as you will not, let the imps from all 
the fens of weariness and apathy have a minute too 
much. To die of feeding the fires of others were sweet, 
since it were not death, but multiplication.” 


Of his own high responsibility in the warfare against the 
materialistic trend of his day Emerson was keenly conscious, 
and the fine response that came to him from susceptible 
spirits stirred him to deep gratitude. 


‘“* There are in this country so few scholars, that the 
services of each studious person are needed to do what 
he can for the circulation of thoughts, to the end of 
making some counterweight to the money force, and to 
give such food as he may to the nigh starving youth. So 
I religiously read lectures every winter, and at other 
times whenever summoned. . . . I peddle out all the 
wit I can gather from Time or from Nature, and am 
pained at heart to see how thankfully that little is 
received.” 


‘“* As usual at this season of the year, I, incorrigible 
spouting Yankee, am writing an oration to deliver to 
the boys in one of our little country colleges, nine days 
hence. You will say I do not deserve the aid of any 
Muse. O but if you knew how natural it is to me to run 
to these places! Besides, I always am lured on by the 
— of saying something which shall stick by the good 

oys.” 
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By the time Emerson had reached his thirty-fifth year, 
five years after his meeting with Carlyle, he lived in most 
comfortable and happy circumstances in Concord. One is 
really startled when one reads : 


** Besides my house, I have, I believe, $22,000, whose 
income in ordinary years is six per cent. I have no other 
tithe or glebe except the income of my winter lectures, 
which was last winter $800. Well, with this income, here 
at home, I am a rich man.”’ 


From the same letter we gain an insight into his deep content 
in the circle of his family : 


‘“* Go away from home, Iam rich no longer. . . . But 
at home, I am rich—rich enough for ten brothers. My 
wife Lidian is an incarnation of Christianity—I call her 
Asia—and keeps my philosophy from Antinomianism ; 
my mother, whitest, mildest, most conservative of ladies, 
whose only exception to her universal preference for old 
things is her son; my boy, a piece of love and sunshine, 
well worth my watching from morning to night ; these, 
and three domestic women, who cook and sew and run 
for us, make all my household.” 


Emerson’s deep devotion to his son, Waldo, the “ piece 
of love and sunshine, well worth watching from morning to 
night,” expresses itself repeatedly in his letters to Carlyle. 
“My boy is five months old, he is called Waldo—a lovely 
wonder that made the universe look friendlier to me.” “ The 
day before yesterday my little boy was a year old—no, the 
day before that—and I cannot tell you what delight and what 
study I find in this little bud of God, which I heartily desire 
you also should see.” ‘‘ The boy has two deep blue wells for 
eyes, into which I gladly peer when I am tired.” ‘“‘ My little 
boy is five years old to-day, and almost old enough to send 
you his love.”” Only four months later Emerson wrote in his 
deep sorrow : 


** You can never sympathise with me ; you can never 
know how much of me such a child can take away. 
How often I have pleased myself that one day I should 
send to you this Morning Star of mine, and stay at home 
so gladly behind such a representative. I dare not follow 
the Invisible and Untold to inquire what relations to my 
Departed ones I yet sustain. Lidian, the poor Lidian, 
moans at home by day and by night. You too will 
grieve for us, afar.” 
Vout. XXXVIII. No. 1. 4* 
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And grieve Carlyle did as only Carlyle could grieve. 


‘** Your bright little Boy, chief of your possessions 
here below, is rapt away from you; but of very truth 
he is with God, even as we that yet live are—and surely 
in the way that was best for him, and for you, and for all 
of us. Poor Lidian Emerson, poor Mother ! To her I 
have no word. Such poignant unspeakable grief, I 
believe, visits no creature as that of a Mother bereft of 
her child. The poor sparrow in the bush affects one with 
pity, mourning for its young; how much more the 
human soul of one’s Friend! I cannot bid her be of 
comfort ; for there is as yet no comfort. May good 
influences watch over her, bring her some assuagement. 
As the Hebrew David said, ‘ We shall go to him, he will 
not return to us.’ . . . The Sky, when one thinks of it, 
is always blue, pure changeless azure; rains and tem- 

ests are only for the little dwellings where men abide. 
et us think of this too. Think of this, thou sorrowing 
Mother! Thy Boy has escaped many showers... . 
Adieu, my good kind Friend, ever dear to me, dearer 
now in sorrow. My Wife when she hears of your 


affliction will send a true thought over to you also. 
The poor Lidian ! ” 


On August 5, 1844—more than two years later—Carlyle 
wrote: “‘ I trust there is now joy in place of pain at Concord, 
and a certain Mother grateful again to the Supreme Power.” 

On September 17, 1836, Emerson wrote regarding a book 
which he had just published—the first clear revelation of his 
genius: ‘‘ I send you a little book I have just published, as 
an entering wedge, I hope, for something more worthy and 
significant.”” The reply of Carlyle was most sympathetic and 
encouraging : 


** You say, it is the first chapter of something greater, 
I call it rather the Foundation and Ground-plan on 
which you may build whatsoever of great and true has 
been given you to build. . . . I rejoice much in the 
glad serenity of soul with which you look out on this 
wondrous Dwelling-place of yours and mine—with an 
ear for the Ewigen Melodien, which pipe in the winds 
round us, and utter themselves forth in all sounds and 
sights and things.” 


The famous oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
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at Cambridge, August 31, 1937, on ‘‘ The American Scholar,” 
stirred Carlyle’s deepest enthusiasm : 


** My friend ! you know not what you have done for 
me there. It was long decades of years that I had heard 
nothing but the infinite jangling and jabbering, and 
inarticulate twittering and screeching, and my soul had 
sunk down sorrowful, and said there is no articulate 
speaking then any more, and thou art solitary among 
stranger-creatures, and lo, out of the West comes a 
clear utterance, clearly recognisable as a man’s voice, 
and I have a kinsman and brother : God be thanked for 
it! I could have wept to read that speech; the clear 
high melody of it went tingling through my heart; I 
said to my wife, ‘There, woman!’ She read; and 
returned, and charges me to return for answer, ‘ that 
there had been nothing met with like it since Schiller 
went silent.’ My brave Emerson! . .. But for you, 
my dear friend, I say and pray heartily : May God grant 
you strength ; for you have a fearful work to do! ” 


To this Emerson replied : 


** For the Oration, I am so elated with your good will 
that I begin to fear your heart has betrayed your head 
this time, and so the praise is not good on Parnassus but 
only in friendship. I sent it diffidently . .. to you, 
and was not a little surprised by your generous commen- 
dations. Yet here it interested young men a good deal 
for an academical performance, and an edition of five 
hundred was disposed of in a month. A new edition is 
now printing, and I will send you some copies presently 
to give to anybody who you think will read.” 


Emerson’s first mention of the Dial appears in his letter 
dated March 18, 1840, in which he writes that the first 
number is to appear in the following July and is to be edited 
by ‘‘ my vivacious friend Margaret Fuller.’””> On December 2, 
Carlyle acknowledged the receipt of two numbers, stating 
that he found the second “‘ decidedly better than the first.” 
He continued : 


‘* I find only, as before, that it is still too much of a 
soul for circulating as it should. . . . But it is all good 
and very good as a soul; wants only a body, which 
want means a great deal! Your Paper on Literature is 
incomparably the worthiest thing hitherto; a thing I 
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read with delight. Speak out, my brave Emerson ; 
there are many good men that listen ! ”’ 


This criticism Carlyle emphasised one year later : 


‘** The Dial too, it is all spirit-like, aeriform, aurora- 
borealis-like. Will no Angel body himself out of that ; 
no stalwart Yankee man, with colour in the cheeks of 
him, and a coat on his back! These things I say ; and 
yet, very true, you alone can decide what practical 
meaning is in them. Write you always as it is given you, 
be it in the solid, in the aeriform, or whatsoever way. 
There is no other rule given among men.” 


When Margaret Fuller decided to edit the Journal no 


more, the responsibility for its spiritual life devolved upon 
Emerson. 


‘“* T had not the cruelty to kill it, and so must answer 
with my own proper care and nursing for its new life. 
Perhaps it is a great folly in me who have little adroit- 
ness in turning off work to assume this sure vexation, 
but the Dial has certain charms to me as an opportunity, 
which I grudge to destroy. Lately at New York I found 
it to be to a certain class of men and women, though few, 
an object of tenderness and religion. You cannot believe 
hi 


Carlyle’s criticisms continued. In the same year he 


wrote, with that terrible earnestness which was soon to find 
an outlet in his Past and Present : 


** Surely I could wish you returned into your own poor 
nineteenth century, its follies and maladies, its blind or 
half-blind, but gigantic toilings, its laughter and its 
tears, and trying to evolve in some measure the hidden 
Godlike that lies in zt—that seems to me the kind of feat 
for literary men. Alas, it is so easy to screw one’s self 
up into high and ever higher altitudes of Transcen- 
dentalism, and see nothing under one but the everlasting 
snows of Himmalayah, the Earth shrinking to a Planet, 
and the indigo firmament sowing itself with daylight 
stars ; easy for you, for me: but whither does it lead ? 
. . » Well, I do believe for one thing, a man has no right 
to say to his own generation, turning quite away from it, 
‘Be damned!’ It is the whole Past and the whole 
Future, this same cotton-spinning, dollar-hunting, cant- 
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ing and shrieking, very wretched generation of ours. 
Come back into it, I tell you. . . 
** Adieu, my friend ; I must not add a word more. 
. Farewell, dear friend.” 


Six months later Carlyle announced to Emerson the 
completion of his Past and Present : 


** It is a somewhat fiery and questionable ‘ Tract for 
the Times,’ not by a Puseyite, which the terrible aspect 
of things here has forced from me—I know not whether 
as preliminary to Oliver or not; but it had gradually 
grown to be the preliminary of anything possible for me.” 


In his letter acknowledging the arrival of the book, Emerson 
wrote : 


** I quarrel only with the popular assumption, which 
is perhaps a condition of the Humour itself, that the 
state of society is a new state, and was not the same 
thing in the days of Rabelais and of Aristophanes, as of 
Carlyle. . . . But this Book, with all its affluence of 
wit, of insight, and of daring hints, is born for a longevity 
which I will not now compute.” 


Carlyle’s great historical works were the children of 
travail and pain, with infinite groanings. Only once in all of 
Emerson’s letters do I recall a complaint regarding the 
difficulty experienced in the composition of his writings— 
once, when he wrote of the hardship of compressing his para- 
graphs. Emerson’s patience drew from Carlyle himself the 
comment: ‘‘ I declare I blush sometimes, and wonder where 
the good Emerson gets all his patience.’’ Here Carlyle is a 
striking contrast. During the period when he was struggling 
with the French Revolution, expressions like the following are 
common in his letters : 


‘““That beggardly Book, were there nothing else, 
hampers me every way. To fling it once for all into the 
fire were perhaps the best ; yet I grudge to do that.” 


‘* It is impossible for you to figure what mood I am 
in. One sole thought. That Book! that weary Book ! 
occupies me continually. . . . For the present, really, 
it is like a Nessus’ shirt, burning you into madness, this 
wretched Enterprise; nay, it is also like a kind of 
Panoply, rendering you invulnerable, insensible, to all 
other mischiefs.”’ 
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‘*In two months more, this unblessed Book will be 
finished ; at New-year-day we begin printing; before 
the end of March, the thing is out ; and I am a free man ! 
Few happinesses I have ever known will equal that, as 
it seems to me. And yet I ought not to call the poor 
Book unblessed: no, it has girdled me round like a 
panoply these two years; kept me invulnerable, in- 
different to innumerable things.” 

‘** The unutterable French Revolution! It is actually 
at Press. . . . In not many weeks, my hands will be 
washed of it! You, I hope, can have little conception 
of the feeling with which I wrote the last word of it, one 
night in January, when the clock was striking ten, and 
our frugal Scotch supper coming in! I did not cry; 
nor I did not pray : but could have done both. No such 
spell shall get itself fixed on me for some while to come ! 
A beggarly Distortion, that will please no mortal, not 
even myself; of which I know not whether the fire were 
not after all the due place! And yet I ought not to say 
so: there is a great blessing in a man’s doing what he 
utterly can, in the case he is in. Perhaps great quan- 
tities of dross are burnt out of me by this calcination I 
have had; perhaps I shall be far quieter and healthier 
of mind and body than I have ever been since boyhood.” 


Of the destruction of the manuscript of the first volume 


of the French Revolution, two years earlier, I have said 
nothing. If aman would know something of the grandeur of 
Carlyle, let him turn to the letter of May 1835, and read : 


“A Friend borrowed this volume of Manuscript—a 
kind Friend but a careless one—to write notes on it 
which he was well qualified to do. One evening about 
two months ago he came in on us ‘ distraction (literally) 
in his aspect ’; the Manuscript, left carelessly out, had 
been torn up as waste paper, and all but three or four 
tatters was clean gone! I could not complain, for the 
poor man seemed as if he would have shot himself: we 
had to gather ourselves together, and show a smooth 
front to it; which happily, though difficult, was not 
impossible to do.” 


Throughout the eight hundred pages of the correspon- 
dence of Carlyle and Emerson, one catches glimpses of scores 
of their friends and contemporaries: Carlyle’s publisher, 
James Fraser, “ poor Fraser, a punctual but most pusil- 
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lanimous mortal ” ; Gladstone, “‘ solid, serious, silent-minded 
man’’; Sumner, “‘the most popular of men—inoffensive, 
like a worn sixpence that has no physiognomy left’; Lord 
Bulwer, ‘‘ one of the wretchedest Phantasms, it seemed to 
me, I had yet fallen in with—many, many, as they are here ” ; 
Webster, “‘ the great forehead which I followed about all my 
young days, from court-house to senate-chamber, from 
caucus to street. . . . He has drunk this rum of Party too 
so long, that his strong head is soaked, sometimes even like 
the soft sponges, but the ‘man’s a man for a’ that’”’; 
Richard Monckton Milnes, “really a pretty little robin- 
redbreast of a man’’; Robert Browning, “ abstruse, but 
worth knowing’’; Wordsworth, “‘a natural man (which 
means whole immensities here and now)”; Southey, who 
“‘ suffered greatly, nursing his former wife in her insanity, 
for years till her relief by death ; suffered, worked, and made 
no moan; the brunt of the task over, he sank into collapse 
in the hands of a new wife he had just wedded”; Landor, 
“a soul ever promising to take wing into the Atther, yet 
never doing it, ever splashing web-footed in the terrene mud, 
and only splashing the worse the more he strives ”’ ; Landor, 
who (in the kindlier judgement of Emerson) “‘ can be shorn 
of all that is false and foolish, and yet leave'a great deal for 
me to admire”’; Greeley of the New York Tribune, “‘ the 
right spiritual father of all this region,” ‘‘ who does all their 
(his readers’) thinking and theory for them, for two dollars a 
year”’?; Delia Bacon and her “tragically quixotic Shake- 
speare enterprise ’’—‘‘ working out her Shakespeare Problem, 
from the depths of her own mind, disdainful—apparently, or 
desperate and careless, of all evidence from Museums or 
Archives” ; Margaret Fuller, ‘* wise, sincere, accomplished, 
and most entertaining of women”; “ true Elizabeth Hoar,” 
““my blessed sister dear,” “this lovely nun”; Bronson 
Alcott, ‘‘ good Alcott : with his long, lean face and figure, 
with his grey worn temples and mild radiant eyes ; all bent 
on saving the world by a return to acorns and the golden age ; 
he comes before me like a venerable Don Quixote, whom 
nobody can even laugh at without loving ’—‘“‘ let him love 
me as he can, and live on vegetables in peace; as I, living 
partly on vegetables, will continue to love him”; Henry 
Thoreau, ‘‘ a poet whom you may one day be proud of—a 
noble, manly youth, full of melodies and inventions.” 

In the great company of Carlyle’s English friends, none, 
it is probably safe to say, drew from him a more unalloyed 
admiration than Alfred Tennyson and John Sterling. The 
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classic characterisation of Tennyson one reads a score of 
times and longs to read it again : 


“One of the finest-looking men in the world. A 
great shock of rough-dusty-dark hair; bright-laughing 
hazel eyes; massive aquiline face, most massive yet 
most delicate; of sallow-brown complexion, almost 
Indian-looking ; clothes cynically loose, free-and-easy ; 
smokes infinite tobacco. His voice is musical metallic, 
fit for loud laughter and piercing wail, and all that may 
lie between ; speech and speculation free and plenteous : 
I do not meet,.in these late decades, such company over 
a pipe!” 

‘“* He died as a man should,” wrote Carlyle in 1844, 
announcing to Emerson the death of John Sterling. 
‘“*Qur Friend is buried in Ventnor Churchyard ; four 
big Elms overshadow the little spot; it is situated on 
the south-east side of that Green Island, on the slope of 
steep hills (as I understand it) that look toward the Sun, 
and are close within sight and hearing of the Sea. There 
shall he rest, and have fit lullaby, this brave one.” 


The beginnings of this common friendship, so significant 


in the lives of Carlyle and Emerson, are indicated with 
delicate charm in a letter written seven years earlier to 
Emerson : 


‘* There is a man here called John Sterling (Reverend 
John of the Church of England too), whom I love better 
than anybody I have met with, since a certain sky- 
messenger alighted to me at Craigenputtock, and 
vanished in the Blue again. . . . Why then, this John 
Sterling has fallen overhead in love with a certain Waldo 
Emerson ; that is all. He saw the little Book Nature 
lying here ; and, across a whole silva siluarum of pre- 
judices, discerned what was in it ; took it to his heart— 
and indeed into his pocket ; and has carried it off to 
Madeira with him; whither unhappily (though now 
with good hope and expectation) the Doctors have 
ordered him. This is the small piece of pleasant news, 
that two sky-messengers (such they were both of them 
to me) have met and recognised each other; and by 
God’s blessing there shall one day be a trio of us: call 
you that nothing ? ” 


Early in 1854, each of the friends was called to mourn 
the death of his mother. 
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‘* The best son is not enough a son,” wrote Emerson. 
‘“* My mother died in my house in November, who had 
lived with me all my life, and kept her heart and mind 
clear, and her own, until the end. It is very necessary 
that we should have mothers—we that read and write— 
to keep us from becoming paper. I found that age did 
not make that she should die without causing me pain. 
In my journeying lately, when I think of home the heart 
is taken out.” 


And less than a month later came the same sad note from 


Carlyle : 


‘“* The loss of my dear and good old Mother, which 
could not be spared me forever, has come more like a 
kind of total bankruptcy upon me than might have been 
expected, considering her age and mine. Oh those last 
two days, that last Christmas Sunday! She was a true, 
pious, brave, and noble Mother to me ; and it is now all 
over; and the Past has all become pale and sad and 
sacred ; and the all-devouring potency of Death, what 
we call Death, has never looked so strange, cruel and 
unspeakable to me. Nay not cruel altogether, let me 
say: huge, profound, wnspeakable, that is the word. 
You too have lost your good old Mother, who stayed 
with you like mine, clear to the last : alas, alas, it is the 
oldest law of Nature ; and it comes on every one of us 
with a strange originality, as if it had never happened 
before. Forward, however; and no more lamenting ; 
no more than can be helped. ‘ Paradise is under the 
shadow of our swords,’ said the-Emir: ‘ Forward!’ ”’ 


I leave with reluctance the boundless wealth of these 
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eight hundred pages of letters. A brief word must suffice for 
a matter of peculiar appeal to every Harvard man who is also 
a lover of Emerson and of Carlyle. I refer to Carlyle’s gift to 
Harvard College of the books he used in writing Cromwell 
and Frederick. An old man of seventy-four, he wrote to 
Emerson : 


‘“* For many years back, a thought, which I used to 
check again as fond and silly, has been occasionally 
resent to me—of testifying my gratitude to New 
ngland (New England, acting mainly through one of 
her Sons called Waldo Emerson), by bequeathing to it my 
poor Falstaff Regiment, latterly two Falstaff Regiments of 
Books, those I purchased and used in writing Cromwell, 
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and ditto those on Friedrich the Great. ‘ This could be 
done,’ I often said to myself; ‘ this could perhaps ; and 
this would be a real satisfaction to me. But who then 
would march through Coventry with such a set!’ The 
extreme insignificance of the Gift, this and nothing else, 
always gave me pause.” 


To this Emerson replied : 


‘“* Heartily I delight in your proposed disposition of 
the books. It has every charm of surprise, and noble- 
ness, and large affection. The act will deeply gratify a 
multitude of good men, who will see in it your real 
sympathy with the welfare of the country. I hate that 
there should be a moment of delay in the completing of 
your provisions.” 


And when the transaction was complete, Carlyle wrote : 


‘“The day before yesterday your welcome Letter 
came to hand, with the welcome news in it; yesterday 
I put into my poor Document here the few words still 
needed ; locked everything into its still repository (your 
Letter, President Eliot’s, Norton’s, etc., etc.); and 
walked out into the sunshine, piously thankful that a 
poor little whim, which had long lain fondly in my heart, 
had realised itself with an emphasis I could never hope 
(thanks to generous enthusiasm on New England’s part) 
a beautiful little fact, lying done there, so far as I had 
to do with it... .” 


In the spring of 1873 the two friends saw each other 


for the last time. Henceforth no letters passed between them. 
In the words of Charles Eliot Norton : “‘ They were both old 
men. Writing had become difficult to them. They were 
secure in each other’s affection.” 


Carlyle died on February 5, 1881; and Emerson followed, 


on April 27, 1882. 


‘** Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain.” 


GEORGE H. HARTWIG. 


Dana CoLLeGcE, NEBRASKA. 
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“A CHALLENGE TO NOVELISTS.” 
A REPLY TO DR LYTTELTON. 


RAMSDEN BALMFORTH.! 


Minister Emeritus of the Free Protestant Church, Cape Town. 


IT is evident that the question as to whether the novel is 
taking the place of the pulpit as a formative influence on the 
mind of the reading public will soon become a subject of 
widespread interest and discussion. The article by the Rev. 
the Hon. Edward Lyttelton entitled ‘“‘ A Challenge to 
Novelists ” in the July number of the Hissert JOURNAL is 
a pointer in that direction. The article is provocative and, 
I fear, in some ways misleading, owing to the fact that it does 
not discriminate sufficiently between the good, bad, and 
indifferent novels which are poured from the Press week by 
week. And such discrimination as Dr Lyttelton attempts is 
based on a canon of judgement which may lead the reader 
very much astray, and on an assumption which is somewhat 
unfair to the novelists. Burke’s well-known warning that 
we cannot indict a whole nation may equally well be applied 
in regard to a whole class or profession. 

The erroneous assumption is this: that there are large 
numbers of thoughtful people, including the majority of 
novelists, “‘ who speak and write habitually as if they believed 
that there is a God who does not act, but leaves this world to 
run its course without control from a Higher Power.” 
Surely that is a very doubtful assumption on the face of it. 
Indeed, I cannot conceive of any thoughtful person being so 
foolish as to imagine that this world runs its course “ without 
control from a Higher Power,” For surely it is as clear as 
daylight that a Higher Power, through the law of gravitation, 

1 Author of The Ethical and Religious Value of the Novel, and The 


Ethical and Religious Value of the Drama (Messrs. Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
London). 
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the laws of light, sound, and heat, the laws of growth and 
decay, and the laws of physical and mental health, is con- 
trolling our lives every hour, every moment. We do not 
make these laws. We are born into them. We have to 
adapt ourselves to them and learn by experience the secrets 
of their working. If we neglect to observe them or if we 
violate them we suffer. If we persist in neglecting them or 
violating them we perish. The Higher Power gives long 
credits, but it presents its bill in the long run. 

Let me qualify Dr Lyttelton’s assumption then, in a way 
which, I think, will bring us nearer to the truth. I agree that 
there are thousands of thoughtful people, and probably a 
large majority of our novelists, who do sincerely believe that 
this world is allowed to run its course without control from 
a Higher Power such as is pictured by popular preachers and 
taught by a once popular theology ; that is, a Higher Power 
who is thought to interfere miraculously, arbitrarily, and 
apparently spasmodically, here and there, in order to grant 
the petitionary prayers of some of His children; who has 
given to a small portion of the human race inspired and 
inerrant Scriptures which are supposed to teach His wor- 
shippers to obey implicitly the authority of the Christian 
Church : to regard doubt of the Church’s teachings as a sin ; 
and who ascribe to Him the terrible injustice and cruelty of 
predetermining the vast majority of the human race to eternal 
torture. Undoubtedly, millions of thoughtful people and a 
large majority of our novelists would reject a belief in such a 
‘“* Higher Power.” Yet they are not atheists. They are men 
and women of high intellectual and moral character who take 
a spiritual view of life and the universe. To introduce the 
words Atheist and Atheism into the question without a 
much stricter definition than Dr Lyttelton attempts is to 
prejudice judgement, and gives encouragement to intolerance 
and uncharity. When John Wesley retorted on a Calvinistic 
opponent : ‘‘ Your God is my Devil ’—who was the Atheist ? 
Wesley, or the Calvinist with his cruel conception of God ? 
Or who was more deserving of the term Atheist, the young 
poet Shelley, or his ecclesiastical and academic pastors and 
masters who expelled him from Oxford University on that 
ground, and whose conception of God, as expressed in their 
creeds, is now regarded by thousands of thoughtful people as 
an idol of the mind? And is it true to fact to suggest that 
many of our novelists believe that ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth 
persuaded his followers to believe a titanic falsehood,” or 
that they are “ convinced that the Gospel is a tissue of lies ”’ ? 
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Dr Lyttelton is very severe upon what he regards as the 
poisonous influence of Thomas Hardy’s novels. I prefer to 
call Hardy’s philosophy of life agnosticism rather than 
atheism. But let us get behind words, which so often 
mislead, to the spirit which is trying to express itself through 
the inadequate instrument of language. There are three 
great qualities which shine out clearly in all Hardy’s novels 
and in his great historical drama The Dynasts—the spirit of 
Pity, the spirit of Compassion, and the spirit of Mercy—all 
qualities which are bound up with the greater spirit of 
Righteousness and Love. It is as though Hardy were saying 
to his readers : 


** T cannot find these qualities very much in evidence 
in the universe of life I see around me—in its earth- 
quakes, its volcanic eruptions, its droughts, its floods, 
its famines, its pestilences and incurable diseases, and 
its reckless squandering of life. And as I cannot find 
them there, let me try to bring them more deeply and 
strongly into the human heart.” 


There is a scene in The Dynasts which is worth recalling in 
this connection. It is where Napoleon, at that time Emperor 
of the French, is being crowned King of Italy in the cathedral 
at Milan, and we see the great coronation ceremony with the 
procession of cardinals, archbishops, princes, princesses, 
courtiers, generals, heralds, pages, and officers of State in 
their royal and ecclesiastical robes and insignia, while the 
Spirit of the Pities innocently asks : 

‘“* What is the creed that these rich rites disclose ?”’ To 
which the Spirit of the Years replies : 


** A local thing called Christianity, 
Which the wild drama of the wheeling spheres 
Includes, with divers other such, in dim, 
Pathetical, and brief parentheses ; 
Beyond whose reach, uninfluenced, unconcerned, 
The systems of the suns go sweeping on 
With all their many-mortaled planet train 
In mathematic roll unceasingly.” 


And the Spirit of the Pities observes : 


“*T did not recognise it here, forsooth, 
Though in its early, loving-kindly days 
Of gracious purpose, it was much to me ; ”— 


while in the cathedral below, the Archbishop continues the 
fulsome adulations which are usually offered to monarchs on 
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such occasions. Which is nearer to the real genius of 
Christianity and to the spirit of Christ himself? The 
agnostic dramatist who is trying to bring into the hearts and 
minds of his hearers something of the spirit and “ loving- 
kindly days ”’ of early Christianity, or the ecclesiastics who 
are offering the highest earthly honours they can bestow to 
one of the most selfish and heartless conquerors the world has 
known ? 


A TRUER CANON OF JUDGEMENT. 


Let me try to frame a canon of judgement which will be 
truer and therefore more useful than that suggested by Dr 
Lyttelton. It is this: Do our novelists and dramatists—for 
they are all writers of parables—take a spiritual view of life 
and the universe, including in their spiritual view that 
Moral Law or ethical imperative the violation of which brings 
misery and evil into both our individual and our communal 
life? The term ‘‘ God” in this connection may be very 
misleading, for it means so many different things to different 
minds—one meaning to the Hindu, another to the Buddhist, 
another to the Mohammedan, another to the Christian, and 
even among Christians one meaning to the Roman Catholic, 
another to the Calvinist, and another to the Modernist and 
the Evolutionist. It should therefore be used sparingly, and, 
whenever possible, without ambiguity. But a spiritual view 
of life and the universe surely implies not only a Higher 
Power, but a Higher Moral Power. That is, it connotes a 
categorical imperative and a law of Retribution. ‘.Retribu- 
tion,” says Emerson in a striking sentence, “‘ is as swift as the 
lightning.” With every thought we think and every feeling 
we cherish, and every deed we do, the soul—our inner life— 
rises or falls to the higher or lower level of the thought, the 
feeling, and the deed. It is a law as universal and irrevocable 
as the law of gravitation. Indeed, it may be described as a 
law of spiritual gravitation. We cannot get away from it. 
It is ‘‘ swift as the lightning.” Try our novelists then by 
that canon of judgement—do they adopt a spiritual view of 
the universe ?—and by that canon we shall more clearly 
recognise and appraise the value of their work in the world. 
We may see this spiritual interpretation of things as a 
vitalising influence at work in the writings of all our great 
novelists. Consider, for example, the immense influence 
which the great imaginative writers of the last four genera- 
tions have had on the social, industrial, political, and religious 
life of the English-speaking people in every part of the world. 
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Beginning with Jane Austen and her caustic comments on 
the soar | and religious life of England in her time, then 
coming to the age of Thackeray, Dickens, the Bronté 
sisters, and Mrs Gaskell, followed by the great psychological 
novels of George Eliot, George Meredith, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; then coming to the later social novels of 
Anthony Trollope, Thomas Hardy, Charles Reade, George 
Gissing, Mrs Humphrey Ward, Samuel Butler (The Way of 
All Flesh), H. G. Wells, and John Galsworthy ; and later 
still to the psychological novels of Charles Morgan and 
L. H. Myers. The reader may add other names according 
to his taste. But consider the great body of work of the 
authors I have named, then let us ask ourselves how much 
poorer the intellectual, social, and religious life of England 
would be if their influence could be extinguished by some 
magical or supernatural influence, and their names and work 
blotted out from our English life. The intellectual and 
spiritual loss would be almost comparable to that which 
mankind would sustain were the names and work of Shake- 
speare and Milton blotted out of English literature. Yet, 
not one of the novelists named above would pass the test 
which Dr Lyttelton lays down in his challenge to the novelists. 
Every one of them was a heretic to the conventional religious 
beliefs of his or her time, and most of them would have 
rejected the mythology of the conception of God and the 
plan of salvation on which Dr Lyttelton bases his challenge 
and appeal. No, the art of the novelist and the dramatist 
must be free from the limitations of conventional beliefs and 
decaying mythologies, unless, indeed, he makes use of these 
beliefs and mythologies to illustrate the tragic aspects of 
human life—as James Lane Allen uses them (to give only one 
example) in his fine novel The Increasing Purpose. 

I must say that I have not read many novels of the type 
to which Dr Lyttelton refers. Probably they are more 
numerous than I imagine, though one may infer their 
existence from the reviews which sometimes appear in the 
popular Press. But even supposing the evil to be as wide- 
spread as Dr Lyttelton suggests, it would be a mistake to 
attribute it to the pessimistic philosophy of agnosticism or 
even of atheism. After all, even in the sensational novel, as 
one sees it depicted in the cinema or the drama, there is 
usually a moral principle at work, ending in the exposure of 
villainy, the defeat of vice, and the triumph of the good. No, 
there are other causes of degeneracy at work. Since the 
Great War we have seen, as a result of the floods of passion 
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which were then let loose, how terrible has been the reaction 
towards lower standards of morality and of life. If the 
Churches themselves have failed us in this hour of reaction, 
is it any wonder that some of our novelists have given way 
to inertia and indifference, or to the forces of selfishness, 
materialism, and sensational realism which have invaded 
every department of our common life! But the remedy lies, 
not in a return to a decaying mythology or a materialistic 
spirituality, but rather in moving forward towards what 
Professor Jacques Maritain calls a “ true Humanism ”’ which 
finds “‘ the principle of the world in a Spirit greater than 
man,’ and which has its roots in transcendental sources— 
roots which have been watered and fed by all that is best in 
our heritage from pagan antiquity and all that is best in the 
genius and spirit of Jesus of Nazareth and the later neo- 
Platonic Christian philosophy. 


‘““ This new humanism,” says Professor Maritain, 
‘“‘ which has a real and effective respect for human 
dignity and the rights of human personality, is directed 
towards the ideal of a true brotherhood among men. It 
is not to the dynamism or imperialism of a race, or of a 
class, or of a nation, that it asks men to sacrifice them- 
selves : it is for the sake of a better life for their fellows 
and for the concrete good of the community of human 
individuals ; so that the humble truth of brotherly love 
may advance—at the price of constant and difficult 
effort and of poverty—to the permeation of the social 
order and the structures of common life. In this way 
such a humanism can make man grow in communion : 
and in this way only can there be a humanism which is 
heroic.” 1 


It is in this heroic humanism that the novelist and the 
dramatist will find a field and material for their work. 


THE IMAGINATIVE LITERATURE OF THE EAST. 


How far away from this catholicity of spirit and how 
inadequate is Dr Lyttelton’s ethical and religious diagnosis 
will be seen if we apply his canon of judgement to the philo- 
sophy and the imaginative writers of the East. There, in 
India, in Japan, and in China we see untold millions of human 
beings, generation after generation, who live without any 


1 True Humanism, by Jacques Maritain. Introduction, p. 17 (Geoffrey 
Bles : the Centenary Press, London). 
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knowledge of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures or of 
ecclesiastical Christianity, or only the faintest whispers of 
them, and who have no conception of the plan of salvation 
which Dr Lyttelton regards as necessary to the development 
of mankind, and without which, he says, “‘ the human race 
is doomed to unspeakable ruin.” For according to Dr 
Lyttelton’s view 


‘““any Christian is bound to believe that corporate or 
individual growth in virtue, in courage, gentleness and 
sobriety of mind is the result of the transforming gift 
of the Spirit of Christ ; not of good resolutions or of a 
naturally good disposition.” 


What, then, shall we say of the life and work of great 
Hindoos like Ram Mohun Roy, Swami Vivekananda, Sir 
G. K. Gokhale, Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath and Deven- 
dranath Tagore, and Professor Radhakrishnan, and of the 
philosophers, poets, dramatists, and novelists of China and 
Japan ? Who is nearer to the really religious spirit, the 
Christ-spirit in life—Mahatma Gandhi, the non-Christian— 
with all his inconsistencies—or the average Christian wor- 
shipper who is taught to look down upon him as a 
“heathen” ? Truly, it is time we tried to pierce below mere 
words to the spirit of the man, the class, or the nation whose 
life we are trying to estimate and value. To me, as to Dr 
Lyttelton, the Christian philosophy of life, as expressed in 
the New Testament, is the best and the highest for us. And 
when I read of the Hindu and Chinese philosophy of life, as 
given in the translations of their sacred books, I am struck by 
what seems to me the thinness and ‘inadequacy or poverty of 
the words, or the spirit behind the words, when I compare 
their philosophy with that of the New Testament. But had 
I been born and bred by Hindu or Chinese parents and 
brought up in their language, with all the ancestral, parental, 
social and national influences in which my mind would have 
been steeped—would not their Scriptures have had deeper 
meanings and more sacred associations than I can at present 
imagine ? The ways of the Spirit and its manifestations are 
marvellous and mysterious. Let us remember the great 
words: ‘“ Other sheep I have which are not of this fold.” 
When we judge men and their systems of belief by their words 
instead of by the spirit which lies behind their words—then, 
instead of ‘* broadening the skirts of light and making the 
pathway of darkness narrower,’ we are doing the reverse. 
‘‘ Character shouts,” as Emerson says. And it shouts in the 
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life of Gandhi and other Hindu saints more loudly than in the 
lives of many of us who call ourselves Christians. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCHES. 


One might well imagine some great novelist answering 
Dr Lyttelton’s ‘‘ Challenge to the Novelists ” by a counter- 
challenge to the Churches, calling upon them to cast aside 
these idols of the mind, which cling with parasitical per- 
sistency to the spiritual life of men, and the worship of which, 
in its lower manifestations, has led and still leads them to 
imbrue their hands in each other’s blood. Such a novelist 
might create a character which, through struggle, and 
calumny, and persecution, and perhaps martyrdom, would 
shame the Churches out of their betrayal of Christ by their 
narrow, exclusive, and materialistic doctrine of salvation by 
blood, and lead their followers back to the simple but more 
difficult teaching of Jesus—of salvation by the spirit of 
service and the realisation of inward peace by the spirit of 
Love. 

“Truth and Beauty,” says John Galsworthy, “ are 
a hard quest, but what else is there worth seeking ? We 
humans have only ourselves to blame if we alone, among 
the animals, so live that we lose the love of life for itself. 
And as for the parts we play, courage and kindness seem 
the elemental virtues, for between them they include all 
that is real in any of the others, alone make human life 
worth living, and bring an inner happiness.” 


** We would have inward peace. 
Yet will not look within ; 
We would have misery cease, 
Yet will not cease from sin ; 
We want all pleasant ends, but will use no harsh means.” 


So says Matthew Arnold. And Shelley, that child of the 
gods, utters a similar warning when, at the close of one of the 
most beautiful prayers written in the English tongue, he 
appeals to the “ Spirit of Intellectual Beauty,” as one 

** Whom, Spirit fair, thy spells did bind 
To fear himself, and love all human kind.” 


And Dean Stanley gives us a canon of judgement which both 
his own and other Churches might well take to heart. 


** We sometimes hear,” he said, ** of the reconciliation 
of religion and morality. But at their highest they are 
one and indivisible. Whatever tends to elevate the 
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virtue, the purity, the generosity of the student, is his 
religion. Whatever debases the mind, or corrupts the 
heart, or hardens the conscience, under whatever 
pretext, however specious, is infidelity of the worst 
sort. 


There is not the least doubt that this wider outlook is 
taking possession of the mind not only of the best theologians 
and the best novelists, but of thoughtful men and women 
everywhere. Like Colonel Luard, they are deserting the 
Churches in thousands and scores of thousands because they 
can no longer find peace for their souls there. They are 
asking and longing for a spiritual conception of life and of the 
universe which will give them inspiration for their daily work 
and daily life—a conception of life based on spiritual law, the 
law of moral growth and the laws of retribution, of purifica- 
tion, and of regeneration, which will hold out hope and a way 
of salvation for all. And they will ultimately find that way 
of salvation in the activities of the soul itself as it probes into 
the secret ways of Nature and of God. For these activities 
are creative both of more abundant life in the commonalty 
without, and of peace within, in the very citadel of the soul. 
And when a man attains to that conception of a common life 
he will live after the manner of that city and that life, “ not 


knowing any other.” 
RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


Care Town. 





SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


PROFESSOR G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


On the eve of going to press the news has reached us of the death, at 
the age of seventy-seven, of Dr Edward Westermarck, who was for 
many years Professor of Moral Philosophy at the University of 
Finland, Helsingfors, and Martin White Professor of Sociology in the 
University of London. Dr Westermarck was a keen and original 
philosophic thinker and a sociologist of international reputation. 
Early in his career he became convinced of the close connection between 
moral opinions and religious beliefs, and came to the conclusion that 
it would be useful for him to acquire first-hand knowledge of the 
folk-lore of some non-European people. For various reasons he 
chose Morocco as his field of research. During the four years he 
spent in Morocco, largely among its country inhabitants, he not only 
collected anthropological data but tried to make himself familiar 
with the native way of thinking ; and was thus helped to understand 
various customs occurring at a stage of civilisation different from our 
own. The fruit of his study is garnered up in his two huge volumes on 
The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, published in 1906 
and 1908. This is a standard work of first-rate importance, whether 
it be regarded as a philosophical treatise on ethics or as a history of 
moral institutions. Its merit lies, in fact, in its blending of the 
analytical with the historical method, so that the long history, which 
occupies three-fourths of the book, constitutes a continuous verifica- 
tion of the author’s main ethical thesis that moral disapprovals and 
approvals arise from and express social indignation and social grati- 
tude. Amongst Dr Westermarck’s numerous other works should 
be mentioned The History of Human Marriage Ritual and Belief in 
Morocco, and Ethical Relativity. Only a few months ago there 
appeared a large volume from his pen on Christianity and Morals. 
Two autobiographical works of unusual interest, written by 
philosophers, have appeared during the last few months. The first 
Friedrich Paulsen, an Autobiography, translated and edited by 
Theodor Lorenz, with a Foreword by N. Murray Butler (New York : 
Columbia University Press; London: Milford, 1988, 18s. net) is 
in many way’ a fascinating volume. It is divided into two parts, 
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Part I is entitled “‘ Recollections of my Youth,” and Part II, “ My 
Life as a Teacher.””’ The former appeared in a German edition in 
1909, under the title of Judenderinnerungen, but this is now out of 
print, the latter, the appearance of which was postponed, out of 
regard for living persons referred to in it, has never been published 
in German, and is scarcely likely to be published now, for Paulsen 
was looked upon by many persons as a “‘ dangerous radical,” and his 
views are certainly at a far remove from those of present-day Nazi 
leaders. Paulsen was born on July 16, 1846, at Langenhorn, a 
village on the west coast of what was then the Duchy of Schleswig. 
His father was a farmer, but at the same time a widely read man, who 
appreciated his son’s aspirations after scholarship, and his mother, 
whose maiden name was Christine Ketelsen, hailed from the little 
village of Gande, in the neighbouring parish of Enge, where her 
ancestors had settled as small farmers. She was a woman of deeply 
religious proclivities. Extremely interesting is the account which 
Paulsen gives of his childhood days at the farm and of his school 
experiences. The stark simplicity of life in Schleswig-Holstein in 
the middle of last century seems to have proved a fitting environment 
for the sort of talent which “ sich bilde in der Stille.”” From his early 
days he helped in the farm work. ‘The whole world which sur- 
rounded us in those days was,”’ he writes, “a living, ever-present 
reality. Nature with all her wealth of forms and products was 
always within reach and quite familiar to us ” (p. 68). He was sent 
to a juvenile school at the age of six, and the way in which a day at 
school would be spent is minutely described. After seven years he 
went to a higher school, where he had the good fortune to be under a 
teacher (Brodersen, by name) to whom possibly he owed more than 
to any other teacher he had ever had. Then in 1861 he received 
private lessons from Pastor Thomsen, who prepared him for the 
Gymnasium, and at Easter in 1863 he went to Altona to attend the 
Gymnasium, but unfortunately found it impossible to look back on 
the period spent there with the satisfaction with which his memory 
dwelt on the days of his boyhood at Langenhorn. In the spring of 
1866 he became a student at the University of Erlangen, where he 
spent three semesters to little profit, although Kuno Fischer was 
lecturing there. Then in October, 1867, he went to Berlin to continue 
his studies. By a lucky accident he happened just then to come 
across F, A. Lange’s. History of Materialism, which helped him to 
carry on the trains of thought which he had spontaneously begun to 
form by acquainting him with the history of materialistic philosophy, 
and also by pointing the way towards a higher standpoint, that 
namely of Kantian idealism. Of great importance for his subse- 
quent development was his joining in the autumn of 1868 Trendelen- 
burg’s seminar on Aristotle, which he attended through three 
semesters. The summer semester of 1869 he spent at the University 
of Bonn, but Bernay’s lectures on Lucretius was the only one of the 
major courses he attended regularly. For the winter semester of 
1869-70 he returned to Berlin, and, in addition to Trendelenburg’s 
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seminar, attended Bonitz’s lectures on Aristotle. In May, 1870, he 
went to Kiel, where his great friend Friedrich Reuter was living, 
but at the University he did not find much to attract him, and his 
principal efforts were devoted to reading the works of Herbart and 
Lotze. At the end of 1870 he returned to Berlin, where he at once 
started on his doctor’s dissertation, dealing with “‘ The Method of 
Aristotle’s Ethics.” The oral examination took place in February, 
1871, and the public graduation on May 27. Then he decided to 
make his habilitation as Privatdozent in Philosophy his next objective. 
His Habilitationschrift on “‘ The Genetic History of Kant’s Theory of 
Knowledge ” was accepted by the Faculty in March, 1875, and on 
June 10 he delivered the prescribed private lecture before the 
Faculty, choosing as his subject “‘ The Concept of Substance.” He 
began lecturing at the University in the autumn of that year, giving a 
course on logic and the theory of knowledge, taking J. S. Mills’ Logic 
as his guiding star, and conducting also a seminar on Kant’s first 
Kritik. The freedom which he enjoyed as Privatdozent was entirely 
to his taste ; what the influence of such a position lacks in extent, it 
gains inintensity. The small number of his students at the beginning, 
the fact that they were near him in age, and the pleasure of finding 
his first pupils—it all encouraged the rapid development of whatever 
teaching ability and didactic urge he may have possessed. The 
summer of 1877 marked the end of an epoch in his life for two reasons. 
In the first place, it terminated the long years of his bachelorhood. 
He married on August 6 Emilie Ferchel, whose father had been a civil 
engineer in the service of the Bavarian government. The marriage 
was in every way an ideal one, but, alas, was destined to be of short 
duration. Emilie Paulsen died on June 18, 1888. She had four 
children, two sons and two daughters. The eldest son, Hans, was 
always weakly and died young. After the wife’s death, her younger 
sister, Laura, came to look after the household, and soon made an 
end of the dominion of nurses, taking the management of the children 
into her own hands. Nine years later, in the summer of 1892, she 
became Paulsen’s second wife. The second reason why the summer 
of 1877 marked an epoch in his life was that it also brought about a 
profound change in the course of his studies. He was persuaded to 
devote his attention to the history of education and pedagogics, being, 
however, convinced that a Weltanschauung based on philosophy was 
an indispensable prerequisite for these subjects. After the return 
from his honeymoon in October, 1877, he began his lectures on 
pedagogics, and in the summer of 1878 he gave a course of public 
lectures on the history of education, besides conducting a seminar 
on Hobbes’ De Cive. In August, 1878 he received his appointment as 
associate professor, that is to say at the age of thirty-two. The number 
of students attending his lectures increased from year to year ; in the 
course on pedagogics it amounted in the winter semester of 1882-83 
to 268. His public course of lectures on “‘ Introduction to Philosophy ” 
was likewise regularly attended by several hundred students, and 
in 1881 he gave a course on Ethics for the first time, these lectures, 
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, he which went straight at the real problems of life, both of the individual 
ying, | and the community, being also very popular. During the next few 
1 his years Paulsen took a prominent part in the reorganisation of higher 
and education in Germany. This reorganisation made an end of the 
once monopoly of the classical Gymnasium as a preparatory school for the 
d of University by establishing three parallel types of secondary school with 
lary; equal rights in that respect : the Gymnasium, with Latin and Greek ; 
d to the Realgymnasium, without Greek; and the Oberrealschule, laying 
tive. the stress altogether on modern languages, mathematics, and natural 
"y of science. In April, 1894, he entered the Faculty as full professor, at the 
1 on age of forty-eight. His entrance was not attended by any change in 
the his relations to the other members, nor to his students either. The 

He one and only change consisted in a new burden, all his Thursday 
hg a afternoons having now to be sacrificed to Faculty meetings and 


s08c examinations for the doctor’s degree. The greater portion of Part II 
first of the Autobiography is taken up with descriptions of the various 
rely vacation tours which he undertook with his wife, Laura, in various 
it, It parts of Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Denmark and England. 
ng, He was, like James Ward, an ardent naturalist, much addicted to 
ding country haunts, and extremely fond of mountain climbing. He has 
ever also much to say of the numerous academic friends whom he met, or 
The who accompanied him, on these expeditions. In 1886 he and his 
ons. wife planned and had built a house of their own in what was then the 
ood. pleasant village of Steglitz, a suburb of Berlin. They took possession 


civil of their new home on March 27, 1887—a happy day ushering in a 
lage succession of happy years. What they especially enjoyed was the 
hort quiet and freedom from neighbours’ noises. Mention should be made 
four of their visit to England in the autumn of 1904. They went first to 
was Oxford, to join their daughter Lotte, who had been attending a 
ager summer school at St Hilda’s College. They stayed five days in 


p an “this wonderful old university town, where the Middle Ages and 
Iren modern times seem to blend as perhaps nowhere else ’—as one enters 
she the colleges, ‘“‘ a feeling of awe comes over one, and lifts one up to a 
mer higher sphere, far beyond all that is vulgar or commonplace ” 


ut a (p. 417). From Oxford they went to the Isle of Wight for a two- 
1 to week stay at Ventnor, each day bathing in the sea, either from the 


ing, beach of Ventnor or on the east coast of the island, near Bonchurch. 
was The last ten days of their English visit they spent in London. Their 
urn first goal was Westminster Abbey, “ that unique shrine, the like of 

on which is not to be found elsewhere . . . it is a harbour of peace, 


blic where England honours her great ” (p. 424). It is recorded that they 
inar found English people everywhere friendly and ready to please. 
t as “ Personally,” says the author, “‘ I have never observed the slightest 
ber sign of hatred for Germans or Germany ” (p. 430). Paulsen did not 
the live long after his return toGermany. He died on August 14th, 1908, 
88 in his sixty-third year. Amongst his numerous published works are 
Ly the following : The German Universities : their Character and Histori- 
and cal Development, 1885, English trans. 1895 ; A System of Ethics, 1889, 
res, English trans. 1899 ; Introduction to Philosophy, 1892, English trans. 
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1895; and Immanuel Kant: His Life and Doctrine (Frommann’s 
Klassiker), 1924, English trans. 1902. All these volumes have had a 
large circulation both in Germany and in England and America, and 
have greatly influenced the thought of the present age-—An Auto- 
biography, by R. G. Collingwood, Waynflete Professor of Metaphysical 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford (Oxford: University Press, 
1939, 7s. 6d. net) is very different from Paulsen’s. Up to the age of 
thirteen, the author was taught by his father, an artist, beginning 
Latin at four and Greek at six years of age, but on his own account 
reading everything he could find about the natural sciences. At the 
age of nine he found in a friend’s house a battered compendium of 
Descartes’ Principia, and it led him into the secret that the natural 
sciences have a history of their own, constituting an organism which 
in the course of its history undergoes more or less continuous alteration 
in every part. Later he went to Rugby, where he spent five years. 
The school had then a high reputation, owing to the genius of one 
first-rate teacher, Robert Whitelaw, ‘‘a man who touched nothing 
that he did not adorn” (p. 7). One of the five years was spent in 
Whitelaw’s form, while he was in the Sixth Form for three years and 
head of his house for two, thus for the first tasting the pleasure of 
doing administrative work, and learning once for all how to do it. 
Nevertheless, the five years he spent at Rugby were, he avers, 
mainly waste, the fault lying partly with the obvious faults of the 
English public school, partly with Rugby as a bad example of that 
system, though amongst its faults he does not reckon the institution 
of fagging or that of government by members of the sixth form, both 
of which he counts as virtues. Going up to Oxford was, he tells us, 
like being let out of prison ; he had come to a place where, even if it 
was not actually assumed that one had an adult attitude towards 
learning, at any rate one was not penalised for having such an 
attitude ; all he had to do was to forget his school life and let himself 
go. After passing Classical Mods., he began reading for “‘ Greats ” in 
1910. At that time, Oxford was still obsessed by the school of T. H. 
Green, whose other chief members were F. H. Bradley, Bernard 
Bosanquet, William Wallace and Robert Lewis Nettleship. Although 
these thinkers, unlike most of their compatriots, had some knowledge 
of Hegel and a great deal more of Kant, their philosophical tendencies 
were, it is contended, wrongly described as Hegelianism. So far as 
they had one single philosophy, it was rather a continuation and 
criticism of the indigenous English and Scottish philosophy of the 
middle nineteenth century. The real strength of the movement was, 
indeed, outside Oxford. ‘‘ The ‘ Greats’ school was not meant as a 
training for professional scholars and philosophers ; it was meant as 
a training for public life in the Church, at the Bar, in the Civil Service, 
and in Parliament. The school of Green sent out into public life a 
stream of ex-pupils who carried with them the conviction that 
philosophy, and in particular the philosophy they had learnt at 
Oxford, was an important thing, and that their vocation was to put 
it into practice’ (p. 17). The chief opponents in Oxford of the 
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Green school called themselves “‘ realists,” a term which Thomas Case 
(1844-1925) had employed to denote his own views from the 1870’s 
onwards. The leader of this school was J. Cook Wilson, and his more 
prominent followers were H. A. Prichard (author of a book entitled 
Kant’s Theory of Knowledge) and H. W. B. Joseph (author of an 
Introduction to Logic, in which a position not unlike Cook Wilson’s 
was taken up). For a while, our author called himself a “ realist,” 
though not without some reservations. He found, for instance, that 
Cook Wilson constantly criticised Bradley for views which were not 
Bradley’s, as the position criticised by G. E. Moore was not Berkeley’s 
position, but in certain important respects the exact position which 
Berkeley was controverting. When he became a teacher of 
philosophy, he did not abandon his historical and archeological 
studies. Every summer he spent serving on the staff of some large 
excavation, and from 1918 onwards directing excavations of his own. 
And his work in archeology impressed upon him the importance of 
the “questioning activity” in knowledge, and this made it 
impossible for him to rest contented with the intuitionist theory of 
knowledge favoured by the “ realists.” The questioning activity 
was not an activity of achieving compresence with, or apprehension 
of, something ; it was not preliminary to the act of knowing ; it was 
one half (the other half being answering the question) of an act 
which in its totality, is knowing. In order to find out a man’s 
meaning one must ascertain what precisely the question was to 
which the thing he has said or written was meant to be an answer. 
Applying this principle to the idea of contradiction, he came to see 
that the current doctrine that two propositions might simply as 
propositions contradict one another, and that by examining them 
simply as propositions one could find out whether they did so or not 
is fallacious. No two propositions can contradict one another unless 
they are answers to the same question. Truth and falsehood, these 
belonged not to propositions by themselves ; they belonged only to 
propositions as the answers to questions : each proposition answering 
a question strictly correlative to itself. And the question ‘ To what 
question did so-and-so intend this proposition for an answer ? ” is an 
historical question, and cannot therefore be settled except by 
historical methods. When the war ended and he came back to 
Oxford, after working with a section of the Admiralty Intelligence 
Division, Mr Collingwood recognised that he was an avowed opponent 
of the “realists.” He discerned that the positive doctrine of 
“realism” was nugatory, its critical technique deadly; all the 
deadlier because its effectiveness did not depend on errors native to 
the doctrines criticised, but on a kind of disintegration produced by 
itself in whatever it touched, so that it was inevitable that by degrees 
“realism” should part with all positive doctrines whatsoever. 
Among the first of these consequences was the attack on moral 
philosophy.t*In 1912 Prichard had announced that moral philosophy 
as ordinarily understood was based on a mistake, and advocated a 
new kind of moral philosophy, purely theoretical, in which the work- 
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ings of the moral consciousness should be scientifically studied as if 
they were movements of the planets, and no attempt made to inter- 
fere with them. Another traditional philosophical science which was 
thrown overboard was the theory of knowledge; for although 
“‘ realism ” began by defining itself as a theory of knowledge pure 
and simple, its votaries before long discovered that a theory of 
knowledge was a contradiction in terms. Again, political theory 
they destroyed by denying the conception of a ‘‘ common good,” the 
fundamental idea of all social life, and insisting that all “‘ goods ” are 
private. Furthermore, it was a tenet of “ realism ” that in one sense 
of the word history there is no history of philosophy. The “ realists ” 
thought that the problems with which philosophy is concerned were 
unchanging. But even during the War, our author set himself to 
reconsider this “realist”? attitude towards the history of philosophy, 
and to ask himself whether it was, in fact, true that different 
philosophies were different attempts to answer the same questions. 
He soon discovered that it was not true, that it was merely a vulgar 
error, consequent on a kind of historical myopia which, deceived by 
superficial resemblances, failed to detect profound differences. He 
saw this first clearly in regard to political theory. For example, 
obviously the political theories set forth in Plato’s Republic and 
Hobbes’s Leviathan are not the same. Yet they do not represent 
two different theories of the same thing, and it cannot be accurately 
said that the Republic gives one account of the “ nature of the State ” 
and the Leviathan another, because Plato’s ‘‘ State’ is the Greek 
nods, and Hobbes’s is the absolutist State of the seventeenth century. 
There is, of course, a connection between the two, they are about two 
things which are in one way the same thing and in another way 
different, but the sameness is not the sameness of a ‘“‘ universal,” 

and the difference between two instances of that universal. The 
sameness is the sameness of an historical process, and the difference 
is the difference between one thing which in the course of that process 
has turned into something else and the other thing into which it has 
turned. The history of political theory is not the history of different 
answers to one and the same question, but the history of a problem 
more or less constantly changing, whose solution was changing with 
it. The clue, one found, was easily applied elsewhere. In ethics, for 
instance, a Greek word like 8é€ cannot be legitimately translated 
by using the word “ ought,” if that word carries with it the notion of 
what is sometimes called “ moral obligation.”” And in metaphysics 
the corresponding analysis was easy to one who had been addicted 
from childhood to the history of science. Metaphysics (as its very 
name might show) is primarily at any given time an attempt to dis- 
cover what the people of a certain time believe about the world’s 
general nature, and secondarily an attempt to discover the corre- 
sponding presuppositions of other peoples and other times, and to 
follow the historical process by which one set of presuppositions has 
turned into another. Thus the history of philosophy became for our 
author a subject of strictly philosophical interest and delight. It 
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was no longer a mere body of facts which a very learned man might 
know; it was an “open” subject, an inexhaustible fountain of 
problems, old problems re-opened and new problems formulated that 
had not been formulated until now; above all it was a constant 
warfare against dogmas, often positively erroneous, and always 
vicious in so far as they were dogmatic, of that putrefying corpse of 
historical thought, the “‘ information ”’ to be found in text-books. 
Two rules he impressed upon his pupils ; ‘‘ never to accept criticism 
of any author before satisfying themselves of its relevance,” and 
“never to think they understood any statement made by a 
philosopher until they had decided, with the utmost possible accuracy, 
what the question was to which he meant it for an answer.” From 
the first, however, he saw that what he was aiming at was more than 
to bring about a rapprochement between philosophy and history. He 
was also demanding a philosophy of history, and that its first prin- 
ciple was that the past which an historian studies is not a dead past, 
but a past which in some sense is still living in the present, that 
history is concerned not with “events” but with “ processes,” 
** processes ”’ being things which do not begin and end but turn into 
one another. In fine “ all history is the history of thought.” One 
is thinking historically when one can say about anything, “ I see what 
the person who made this (wrote this, used this, designed this, ete.) 
was thinking. And there is nothing else except thought that can be 
the object of historical knowledge. 

Professor J. Bissett Pratt’s book on Naturalism (Yale : University 
Press ; London: Milford, 1989, 9s. net) contains the substance of 
the third course of lectures delivered under the Mahlon Powell founda- 
tion at Indiana University. It consists of four chapters ; the first 
deals with the meaning of Naturalism, the second with the naturalist 
attitude to life and evolution, the third with Naturalism and Mind, 
and the fourth with the relation of Naturalism to Morality and 
Religion. By “‘ Naturalism” Professor Pratt makes it clear from the 
outset he does not mean Materialism of Mechanism. Rather is it the 
open-minded and persistent study of Nature. As such it is in sharp 
and conscious antithesis to the Will-to-Believe ; it is seeking, not a 
comfortable belief, but the truth. And the upholder of Naturalism 
believes that the truth is what it is, no matter what we think about it. 
For Nature, the world of reality has a character, a structure of its 
own, and our opinions are true only in so far as they conform to this 
actual situation. In order to attain the truth about the world we 
live in, Naturalism makes use of the empirical method, and thus 
builds up a picture of the universe. Science, in both its theoretical and 
practical form, presupposes a certain amount of ascertainable order 
in Nature, and only in so far as natural events are ordered and that 
order is known can we understand or make use of Nature. Causation 
is, then, a necessary postulate of Naturalism. While, however, 
causation is always a temporal relation, it is never merely that. We 
mean by it something more like what we find in ourselves when effort 
produces intended results. The causal stream is, in fact, a perpetual 
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creativity ; it is an everlasting going on from one condition to 
another. Hence there emerges a conception of the universe, of the 
totality of Nature, as an organic whole. This conception of Nature 
as an infinitely rich and inwardly unity whole has important bearings 
in every department of Reality, and upon none more obviously than 
upon the living world of plant and animal and human life. Here, 
as some of the mechanists themselves admit, “‘ something more ”’ is 
needed, and this “‘ something more, if it is to be serviceable for the 
problem, must include within it some form of teleology, not necessarily 
a kind of external purpose, forced upon living things from without by 
some anthropomorphic Creator or Artificer, but some form of immi- 
nent and dynamic teleology. And it seems likely enough that if 
there be immanent teleology in the living world, it will be found also 
in the non-living. The outcome of a naturalistic study of man is 
two-fold. Firstly, man is seen to be not a stranger or a misfit in 
Nature, but is at home in this world. He is bone of her bone, flesh 


of her flesh. Secondly, it has become increasingly clear that this - 


Mother Nature, with which he is at home and from which he sprang, is 
no mere collection of atoms acting solely according to mechanical 
laws, but a much richer organic whole within which many more 
influences are at work than are dreamed of in the mechanistic philo- 
sophy. It is perfectly consistent with a very real Naturalism to take 
into serious consideration the hypothesis that the Cosmos as a whole 
is permeated with immanent purpose, that it is a teleological and, 
therefore, a spiritual organism.—The substance of Professor Irwin 
Edman’s volume Four Ways of Philosophy (London: Constable & 
Co., 1939, 12s. net), though greatly modified and enlarged, consti- 
tuted the series of four lectures given on the Henry Ward Beecher 
Foundation at Amherst College in 1936. The four ways are 
Philosophy as Logical Faith, Philosophy as Social Criticism, 
Philosophy as Mystical Insight, and Philosophy as Nature Understood, 
although it is admitted that these are not exhaustive, and that there 
certainly are those who, if they were to select four varieties of thought, 
would select different ones. Looking at his treatment as a whole, one 
realises that in his view these four typical emphases in philosophy are 
divided, in the long run, by partitions so thin as to lend themselves 
to indefinite coalescence and interpenetration ; and perhaps it is to 
the exhibition of their mutual ingression and recession that the main 
interest of these lectures is due. Like Professor Pratt, Professor 
Edman calls himself a ‘“‘ naturalist,” and there seem to him to be 
grounds for holding that naturalism is the implicit word in all 
philosophies. But, like Professor Pratt again, he repudiates any 
identification of ‘‘ naturalism ”’ with materialism or mechanism. So 
far from being like a machine, Nature is like an organism. The 
world is not a thing but a process, and thinking is not a static con- 
templation, but a process of experimental control, a process central 
and derivative, but itself a process among the other processes of Nature. 
Thinking is possible because it occurs in a thinkable world. 
‘“* Naturalism is far from being dependent on the picture, almost as 
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mythical as the theological one, of the billiard-ball physics of the 
nineteenth century. Naturalism is simply a faith in the unity of 
nature or substance, of which all life is a derivation, upon which all 
action is posited, and within which the structure of mechanism is 
seen to be simply a systematised technique of practice and of 
economical understanding ”’ (p. 268). It is only by abstractly calling 
the whole of Nature mechanical that it is possible to deny ideality 
to it. Considering philosophy as logical faith, or as idealism, Pro- 
fessor Edman points out that a reasonable creature can scarcely 
resist believing that the universe is at least as reasonable as the most 
rational of human beings. Disorder is morally as well as dialectically 
distasteful to the rational mind, and men intellectually at home in 
those clear demonstrations they call truth cannot help translating 
their thoughts into objective reality, and insisting, with an apparatus 
of logical proof, that logic, symmetry and moral reasonableness are 
woven into the very substance and constitute the very structure of 
the universe. Considering philosophy as social criticism, he insists 
that the philosopher will always remain the critic of institutions in 
terms of what they contribute or fail to contribute to the flowering 
of the spirit in men. He will continue to enunciate the hypothesis 
of a state that shall be an incarnation in practice of justice and reason 
in his mind. And considering philosophy as mystical insight, he 
urges that the most rationalistic philosophies find themselves 
culminating in some such blessedness of vision as the mystics try to 
communicate.—The presidential address to the Pacific Division of 
the American Philosophical Association in 1938 which was given by 
Professor R. Tyler Flewelling was entitled “‘ Three Windows into 
Reality ” and is published in the Phil. R. (March, 1939). These 
are the Window of Science, the Window of Philosophy, and the 
Window of Religion. All these are compelled to make the funda- 
mental assumption of the intelligibility of the universe. Each sets 
before itself a goal which is inconsistent with its present achievement. 
These are the various absolutes, the conventional mental fictions by 
which we are enabled to advance. With science it is an absolute 
space-time world of universal law and predictability ; with philosophy 
it is absolute truth or logical coherence, with religion an absolute 
person or God. All these terms are obviously unattainable or unin- 
telligible to a space-time-bound creature such as man is sometimes 
taken to be. On the other hand, if he were altogether the creature 
of space and time such questions could not torment him.—Attention 
should be called to Professor H. F. Hallett’s article, ‘‘ On Things in 
Themselves ” (Philosophy, April, 1939) in which he tries to discover 
what the human mind and the human body are as things in themselves, 
and not as things for others, or in relation to others. 

All students of Plato will be grateful to Mr Gilbert Ryle for his 
two very able and elaborate articles on “‘ Plato’s ‘ Parmenides’ ” 
(Mind, April and July, 1939). According to Mr Ryle’s interpreta- 
tion, the dialogue is philosophically serious, in the sense that its 
author thought that its arguments were valid and that its problem 
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was one of philosophical importance. Further, it is maintained that 
he was right on the latter point and predominantly right on the 
former point. Moreover, the problem is important and most of the 
arguments are valid. It is suggested that the obvious obscurity of 
the dialogue is due to a very natural cause, namely that Plato could 
not with the logical apparatus accessible propound in set terms what 
is the general conclusion or even the main drift of the dialogue. For 
the construction of the required logical apparatus could not be taken 
in hand until after the inevitability of the sorts of antinomies which 
the dialogue exhibits had been realised. If this interpretation be 
correct, then the interpretation suggested by Burnet and A. E. 
Taylor is wrong. For they declare that the object of the dialectical 
part of the dialogue was to ridicule certain philosophers or philo- 
sophasters by parody, that none of its arguments is valid or thought 
by Plato to be so, that its set of problems is a sham one, and that the 
butts of the ridicule are either the philosophers of the Eleatic school 
or those of the school of Megara or both. Mr. Ryle points out that 
the central crux of the second part of the Parmenides was recognised 
by Aristotle to have been a serious philosophical puzzle, and one 
which he thinks he can, with the aid of his logical apparatus, resolve.— 
In an article on “ Kant and Greek Ethics,” the first part of which 
appears in Mind (July, 1939), Dr. Klaus Reich maintains that the 
doctrine of Plato’s Phedo, as represented in Mendelssohn’s dialogues, 
was probably instrumental in overcoming Kant’s ethical scepticism 
in the years preceding 1779. Kant must have learnt from Plato that 
every system which based morality on the senses or on feeling was 
necessarily inadequate ; that the distinction between the morally 
good and the morally bad had to be grounded on pure reason ; that 
duty must be thought of as the concern of reason alone, and that 
morality had to be based on Ideas and only on Ideas.—The volume 
on The Kantian Philosophy of Space by Professor C. Browne Garnett, 
Jr. (New York : Columbia University Press, 1939) is a very elaborate 
and careful study of Kant’s views on the subject. It gains in value 
on account of its exhaustive examination of the relationship between 
Kant’s views and those of his predecessors (notably Newton, Samuel 
Clarke and Leibniz) on the one hand, and those of present-day 
thinkers, Alexander, Whitehead and Broad on the other hand. The 
discussion of Newton’s theory is especially full and valuable. Pro- 
fessor Garnett shows how according to Newton the nature of space, 
unlike the laws of motion, is absolute, and further that space is three- 
dimensional, continuous, ete. Implicit in this assumption lay the 
further assumption that, in opposition to the method of analysis or 
induction, there is the one case of space in which the method of 
composition may be applied independently of analysis. In his early 
tractate of 1747 Kant reached the conclusion that space may have a 
contingent nature and that other kinds of space are possible. Just 
before 1768, however, the date of the treatise on «« Regions in Space,” 
he took the Newtonian position of absolute space. Professor Garnett 
then considers at length Clarke’s elaboration of the Newtonian theory 
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in his controversy with Leibniz in 1715. Clarke, accepting seriously 
Newton’s doctrine that space is a property of God, yet held, unlike 
Newton, that space is indivisible, although it may be figuratively 
treated as divisible. By 1770, the date of the Dissertation, Kant 
reached the conclusion that space is not composed of genuine parts, 
but merely admits of limits. Like Clarke, he held a contradiction to 
be involved in considering space divided, but he argued that such a 
contradiction is not discovered by rational conceptual analysis. In 
analysing space, there is no general conception to which we can 
appeal. Nothing is given “‘ save in the concrete,” and nothing can 
be determined about space except by reference to what is given. The 
sole way to discover what qualities space possesses “‘ in the concrete ” 
is to attempt to detach spatial qualities from what is given, a process 
which Kant called abstracting rather than abstracting from. Newton’s 
views of space were for the most part assumptions, elaborated inci- 
dentally in his treatment of natural philosophy. Leibniz’s philosophy 
of space is, on the other hand, the definite outcome of explicitly 
adopted metaphysical principles. Within the created universe, there 
are an infinite number of simple substances on monads, and the 
essential nature of each is active force. Such elements as time, place, 
etc., do not refer to the essential nature of a substance, but merely 
to its phenomenal aspect. In one part of the Nouveaux essais he 
held space to be the abstraction of extension, or three-dimensionally 
extended place. In another part of the same treatise he held it to be 
fictitious, involving the assumption of absolute rest, which is impossible. 
In 1702 he described extension as the order of possible coexistences, 
and it seems safe to conclude that at that time he equated extension 
and space. A year later, however, in the Nouveauz essais he distin- 
guished space and extension, but he did so in such a way that, while 
he considered extension to be a property and not a relation, he 
treated space ambiguously; on the one hand, as a _ property, 
actualised only in the extension of things ; on the other hand, as a 
relation, actualised only in coexisting things. Not realising that 
these two doctrines of space are different and contradictory, he set 
out to show both that space is a system of relations and that it is an 
abstraction from the concrete extensions of individual bodies. It 
seems not improbable that Kant discovered in the Nouveaux essais 
about 1769 the general distinction between realities and appearances, 
and, in the third phase of his thinking at that time, superimposed the 
theory of the subjectivity of space upon his already formulated views 
as a result of the influence of Leibniz. But in 1770 he decisively 
rejected the Leibnizian theory that space is a relation on the ground 
(a) that the Leibnizian view involves circular reasoning, and (6) that 
it deprives the truths of geometry of their necessary quality and 
reduces them to the status of empirical generalisations. Kant ulti- 
mately came to see that space is logically prior to, and at the basis of, 
the relations of things in it. Space, in Kant’s view, being logically 
prior to the objects of sense and the relations among them, can in no 
way be the relations of objects in it. Space lies at the basis of matter 
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in the sense that it is one of the forms, admittedly fundamental, in 
which matter exists. 

I wish particularly to draw attention to two very able and sug- 
gestive articles by Professor A. E. Taylor. The one is on “‘ Freedom 
and Personality ” (Philosophy, July, 1939). Professor Taylor here 
contends that the “ determinist ” never applies to his own action 
the determinist theory which he treats as valid for that of everyone 
else. He may persuade himself that all the apparent “ decisions ” 
of his fellow-men are no more than ‘ conditioned reflexes,” the like 
of which he could produce by “laboratory ’’ methods which would 
preclude all possibility of genuine choosing on the part of his 
‘* subjects.”” Yet he does not think of his own imagined procedure 
in instituting his laboratory experiments on his subjects as a “ condi- 
tioned reflex.” That he regards as throughout controlled, not by 
“antecedent conditions,” but in a wholly different way, by a final 
cause, or purpose, his intelligent purpose to conduct a series of 
experiments which will establish his theories, and to conduct them 
on lines not prescribed for him by anything but their relevance to 
the conclusion which is to be established. And if this be so, there is 
no reason why the decisions taken by the man of science, when he 
comes out of his laboratory and mingles in the general life of the world, 
or those of the rest of us who are not men of science, should be 
‘* conditioned reflexes.” Writers like Green and Rashdall virtually 
make the “‘ motive ” itself into an agent behind the scenes. They 
do not see that, to use Kant’s words if there is really such a thing as 
an agent, then, whenever the agent acts, he is not only the cause, but, 
in a real sense, the first cause of the act he does. The other article 
is on “ The Right and the Good ” (Mind, July, 1939) in which Pro- 
fessor Taylor very effectively criticises the views of W. D. Ross and 
Professor Prichard. He contends that the good is, to use Kantian 
language, an ‘‘ Idea of Reason,” the ideal of what I ought to be, and 
ought to be just because I am a rational creature ; that the right is 
the particular act which this ideal imposes on me here and now, in 
my actual situation, because in that situation any other act would 
fall short of the requirements of the ideal. 

G. Dawes Hicxs. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
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REVIEWS. 


Esquisse dune Philosophie des Valeurs, par Eugéne Dupréel, Pro- 
fesseur & l’Université de Bruxelles. Librairie Felix Alcan 
(Bibliotheque de Philosophie Contemporaine), 1989.—Pp. viii, 
304.—60 Fr. 


‘“*In a world where nothing is impossible, could anything be prob- 
able?’ Most philosophers would answer this question in the 
negative, following the classical teaching, that judgements of prob- 
ability presuppose a basis of necessary truth. Professor Dupréel is 
of the contrary opinion, rejecting all necessity, whether of truth or 
of being, as a chimera. In his world nothing is impossible. Inde- 
terminacy is integral to experience. The vaunted self-evidence of 
first principles is devoid of any logical validity; it is merely an 
intuition de carence, indicating the psychological fact of our failure 
to conceive the opposite: while all inference, be it logical, causal, 
or final, implies a salto mortale, an act of the subject transcending 
the intelligible ‘‘ order” and determinable ex parte ante only with a 
measure of probability. ‘* Le vin de la verité ne se reconnait pas a 
l’étiquette de la bouteille : il faut le boire. On ne la retrouve pas un 
certain goat qu’on connaissait déja, qn le trouve excellent, voila 
tout ’’ (p. 8). Of course, there are truths which are practically un- 
deniable; of course, it is absurd to replace necessity by sheer chance. 
Professor Dupréel has no patience with anti-rationalists, whether 
libertarian or Bergsonian, any more than with the traditional 
Realism that construes the subject’s ‘‘ act” as part of the objective 
“order ”’ or with the traditional Idealism which thinks to reduce 
static “‘ order” to dynamic “act.” ‘‘ Penser, raisonner, chercher, 
c’est toujours déterminer en quelque maniére, mais ce n’est pas 
pour cela introduire la necessité dans l’affaire qu’on éclaircit ” (p. 35). 
He stands for wn déterminisme probabiliste. Moreover—and here, 
perhaps, the argument is not as firmly mediated as the reader might 
desire—this probabilisme holds not only in epistemology but in 
metaphysic. ‘* Rien n’est déterminé et tout est indefiniment déter- 
minable ” (p. 47). ‘‘ Le réel est un residu, la plus minuscule de ses 
parcelles symbolise un univers des possibles ” (p. 154). What we call 
‘a given phenomenon ”’ is the opportunity it offers “‘ de dresser son 
cadre de probabilité”’ (p. 43). What we call reality is a synthesis of 
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intelligible ‘‘ order ’’ and a mysterious “ act,’’ without which no 
order could either be or be discerned (p. 48). The historic doctrine that 
operari sequitur esse is thus reversed. We are continually reminded of 
Dr Whitehead’s universe of organisms, pervaded by a primeval 
creativity, wherein every occasion has its subjective aim and its 
varying measure of indeterminacy. Both thinkers, again, are at 
one in rejecting a cheap and easy Monism. For M. Dupréel, a fact is, 
and is known, only as a term in an order, and every order is relative 
to another of a qualitatively different type. For things to be ordered 
in space, there is required a corresponding order of temporal per- 
ceptions; for an act to be recognised as moral, it must be distin- 
guished from the order of subjective inclinations. An order that is 
ultimate and unique, such as the ens realissimum or the summum 
bonum of Greek and medieval philosophy, would contradict the 
meaning of the term “order.” Every order is marked by two 
essential characters, its inner consistency or coherence (consistance) 
and its precariousness (précarité) in view of the indeterminacy of the 
‘** act” which establishes it. The higher the grade of consistency, 
the more precarious—because of the wider range of possibility—is 
the consummation. In other words—and here once more we find a 
close analogy in Whitehead—valuation is of the essence of reality. 
Reality, we are told (p. 89), is ‘‘ a special case of value.”” Both alike 
are defined as syntheses of order and activity, owing their consistency 
to the order they conserve and their precariousness to the unpre- 
dictable conditions de force requisite for their conservation. A value 
is real by virtue of the subject’s act in positing it, and to posit a value 
is to discriminate between a higher and a lower order of value on the 
ground of greater or less consistency. Thus rules of social interest 
are distinguished from the more variable play of personal desires, the 
claim of ideal good from the more variable prescripts of social welfare. 
This discrimination implies an “ act” of preference, a stride over 
an “‘ interval” that defies analysis and rationalisation. Hence the 
ultimate plurality of values : the mystic who affirms a single absolute 
value and brands all inferior so-called values as false contradicts 
himself in the same breath by insisting on the effort required for 
their renunciation. All values are genuine in their measure, and 
there is no disvalue in the universe. We note that M. Dupréel seems 
to go back upon this position in a later passage (p. 205), when, in 
discussing minimum values (e.g. of unformed matter), he admits 
the necessity of employing the conception of negative values. Hence, 
again, there is no constant or eternal value; for value is not given, 
but made by the agent’s act of valuation. Professor Dupréel rejects 
as strongly as does Bergson any compromise with the doctrine that 
tout est donné. It is true that science ceaselessly endeavours to 
explain facts of a higher order of value in terms of a given lower 
order, ¢.g. to give a physico-chemical interpretation of biological 
phenomena, pursuing an operation of “transport,” of which the 
logical issue is a knowledge of bare identities. But the last word 
does not rest with science. Philosophy supplies the complement by 
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reflexion on the operation of “‘ promotion,” i.e. the passage over 
the interval that parts one order of value from another. It reflects 
the process of emergence (p. 111) implied by the terms “ act,” “‘ force,” 
“life.” It is liable to two-fold error. ‘‘ A philosophy of being or 
of logical necessity sacrifices the operation of promotion ; a philosophy 
of pure act (is the reference here to Gentile ?) and of the immediate 
misunderstands the significance of operations of transport ”’ (p. 109). 
M. Dupréel claims to give to both their due. This is what he means 
by the plafond logique expounded in Part I, Sect. II, Ch. 2. The 
plurality of static orders and that of dynamic acts do not, like the 
categories of Aristotle or of Kant, stand on the same plane (pp. 64-65). 
They are complementary one to the other, like the terms of a series 
and the interval parting them, or like the clear and distinct ideas 
which offer no bar to our understanding and the confused background 
that environs and interpenetrates the field of intelligibility. There is 
no intelligence of order without an intuition of act, and vice versd 
no intuition of act without intelligence of order. Where our author 
differs from Bergson is in his refusal of any primacy to intuition; 
it is but one moment in the all-embracing synthesis of value. That is 
why we must drink the wine of truth in order to know it; both the 
“act” of drinking and the étiquette or ‘“‘ order”? which marks the 
vintage are integral to the valuation. 

Such are the leading notions expounded in the First Part of M. 
Dupréel’s book. Some of them have been developed in fuller detail 
in his earlier writings. We have perforce left unnoticed many points 
of interest, such as the justification of the relative distinction 
between judgements of (so-called) value and of (so-called) fact (pp. 112- 
114), and the fruitful conception of idées-béquilles, pseudo-ideas such 
as those of “‘ false appearances,” the “ void,” the ‘‘ unconscious ”’ of 
the psychologists, or the dzetpov of the Pythagoreans, which function 
as instruments for the conservation of their positive counter- 
parts (p. 68 ff). They mark the point where the moment of activity, the 
“interval,” limits the already appreherided order. The unconscious, 
for example, is not the contrary of the conscious ; it merely indicates 
what must be eliminated in order that we may affirm of consciousness 
that it persists through intervals between conscious states (p. 72). It 
is the merit of such ideas that they are confused and baffle positive 
characterization. This factor of confused cognition enters into all 
our knowledge; “‘ penser, c’est toujours procéder, a l’égard de 
quelque ordonnance logique, par petits coups de force”’; even in 
the syllogism, ‘‘ passer 4 la mineure sans négliger la majeure, c’est 
faire un saut, franchir un intervalle, non par le bénéfice d’une 
passerelle logique qui serait la, mais grace 4 l’emploi d’une réserve 
de force qu’on a comme sujet, par un acte ”’ (pp. 191-192). M. Dupréel 
clearly does not glory in tautologies, as do the Logical Positivists. 
For him all judgements, even in pure mathematics and formal logic, 
are synthetic. It is a relief to find such sanity in a thinker of dis- 
tinction. Another point in his favour is that he never shirks the 
difficulties of his position. He is well aware that it leads him into 
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paradoxes, as when he champions absolute values on the basis of 
probabilism and, further, asserts that of all values they are the 
most “ precarious.” There is, again, the paradox of indeterminacy, 
manifested at either end of the scale of values. At the one extreme, 
pure abstract being, the only being that can plausibly be regarded 
as ‘‘ necessary,” is being shorn of all determinate character, indis- 
tinguishable, as Hegel pointed out, from non-being; at the other, 
the most concrete and individual value is the most pregnant with 
possibilities for action, the most indeterminate and most free. For 
the précarité of value increases proportionately to its internal con- 
sistance, at each ascending level in the scale. 

This concept of a hierarchy of values, which emerges at the con- 
clusion of Part I, is illustrated in detail in the Second and longest 
Part of the book, which the author describes (p. vii) as “a sketch of a 
philosophical construction.’’ We cannot here follow out the contents 
of this construction, though they are full of interest; they depend 
at almost every point on the results of the preceding analysis. Pro- 
fessor Dupréel passes from phenomena to things, from inanimate 
matter to living organisms, from life to the superior technique of 
knowledge, and thence to the plurality of what he terms “ absolute ”’ 
values, chief among which are goodness, beauty and truth. These 
last, he holds, are indisputably presented in experience as incom- 
parable to any other forms of value; though it is hard to see how 
the appeal to general consent (p. 201) should be regarded here as valid 
when a similar appeal to intuition has been rejected in the case of 
necessary truths, or how, if their acknowledgement be so universal, 
these values can at the same time be of all the most “ pre- 
carious ”’ (p. 212). The discussion (Sect. II, Ch. 2) of the antinomies 
within the sphere of absolute values, both internally and in relation 
to one another, contains a good deal that is provocative of criticism, 
as also does the following chapter (Sect. II, Ch. 3) on the relative 
values that function as complementary to the absolute. Among 
these last are the values of faith ; religion, which M. Dupréel regards 
as a form of practice and treats, even as such, with imperfect under- 
standing, is essentially instrumental to the higher values of know- 
edge. ‘La réligion ne s’attache pas 4 une valeur d’une nature par- 
ticuliere, elle soutient toutes les valeurs qui soit a la fois désirables 
et menacées.”” Has M. Dupréel ever heard of holiness? And, if so, 
why is he not prepared to consider its claim to be as absolute as 
moral goodness or intellectual truth ? 

M. Dupréel concludes with a brief chapter on ‘‘ The Value of Philo- 
sophy,”’ which, unlike the value of science, is absolute and individual. 
We welcome his vindication of individual knowledge against the 
claims of impersonality, as also his appeal from reason, in the 
narrow sense of logical ratiocination that is unhappily so prevalent, 
to the reasonable, ‘‘ excellence confuse, faite d’adaptation par le 
rapprochement de toutes les valeurs” (p. 294), which he believes 
himself to have achieved in his own philosophy. Of course his book 
will arouse dissent. We have indicated, in passing, some of the views 
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that, in our judgement, call for criticism. This is no ground for 
disparagement of kis work as a philosopher : it is rather a tribute to 
his originality. No supporter of theism, no champion of the tradi- 
tional Idealism, no rough-and-tumble Pragmatist, can afford to 
ignore his argument, set forth as it is with a severity of expression 
that half conceals and half reveals the strength and sincerity of his 
convictions. The book does not make easy reading, nor, we may 
add, is the task facilitated by the author’s apparent lack of principle 
in his use of the comma. But he who makes the effort will find in 
its pages a highly important and a not unexciting contribution to 
the development of modern thought. 
W. G. DE Burcu. 
READING. 





The ‘‘ Truth” of the Bible. By Stanley A. Cook, Litt.D., D.D., 
F.B.A.—Cambridge: W. Heffer; London: S.P.C.K., 1938.— 
Pp. xv + 346.—9s. net. 


Dr Cook in this volume makes a brave attempt to connect historicity 
with philosophy and to show that our better modern understanding 
of the Bible has its due complement in the sort of philosophy that 
all ages need and our own age more than most. When we ask, 
‘““What is ‘truth’?” we demand, among other things, that our 
convictions should be broad-based as well as timely—at any rate 
when we use inverted commas. The timeliness is an implication of 
the vitality of “ truth.” We are interested in it when it is alive and 
helps us to look up-stream. The breadth of its basis and the catho- 
licity of its patterning is also an important matter, especially when 
we are dealing with such a book as the Bible. For if the Bible be 
true in substance (in the required sense of “‘ truth ’’) it must unite 
the numinous and the secular into a cosmic doctrine, and be able to 
present an intelligible ideology that reasonable men to-day may 
reasonably and reasonedly prefer to such alternatives as dialectical 
materialism, an apotheosis of ‘‘ nature,’’ a would-be self-sufficient 
humanism, culturalism, nationalism, and the like. 

To speak very roughly, Dr Cook’s general thesis is that Biblical 
criticism combined with a better understanding of world-history as 
reflected in Palestine and in the Levant gives the present age a far 
better opportunity than any previous age to appreciate the “ truth ” 
of the Bible. To recognise that the Old Testament as we have it is 
post-exilic, to place the Pentateuch and the history of the Bible in 
the setting of their presentation is the best and indeed the only way 
of understanding the function of the prophets, the special message 
of deutero-Isaiah, the extent to which the Old Testament is a pre- 
paratio evangelica for the New. In comparison, fundamentalists and 
readers of a pre-Wellhausen mentality have an intolerable handicap. 

Dr Cook, it is true, has a way of suggesting off-hand that “ truth ” 
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may have an unexpected sort of life. The future of civilisation, he 
admits, may lie with peoples we now despise. Europe and America 
may go the way of Babylon. The future of “ truth ” might resemble 
Buddhism more than Christianity. For the most part, however, he is 
very confident that the “‘ truth ’’ will never be very unlike the ethical 
monotheism of the Bible. He is fond of repeating Dean Stanley’s 
dictum, “‘ Whatever is true History teaches true Religion: and every 
attempt to reproduce the ages which immediately preceded or which 
accompanied the advent of Christianity is a contribution, however 
humble, to the understanding of Christianity itself.”” The underlying 
conviction is that Christianity is the “ truth.” 

So far as Biblical history and Biblical criticism go, I am only a 
humble admirer fascinated by the expertise of a scholarship that in 
half a hundred places can illuminate with a deft phrase. I cannot 
think, indeed, that the book is very well arranged, partly, no doubt, 
because the author, rather unwisely, has incorporated a number of 
previously published essays that fit its plan rather loosely (if it has a 
plan) and although relevant are not transformed into an integrated 
story. (The itinerary given in the preface is proof of this by itself.) 
I have been asked, however, to say something about the philosophy 
of the book, a subject with which I am much more familiar, and I 
shall stick to its philosophy for the rest of these remarks. 

Much of the book’s philosophy—of its Christian philosophy—is 
intended to grow out of the historico-critical discussion in rather 
** miscellaneous ’’ shoots, but the last three chapters are primarily 
philosophical and the sixth and ninth chapters very largely so. 
Thus the sixth chapter is a sketch towards a philosophy of history 
and the ninth chapter, dealing with the Bible message in the light 
of ‘‘ comparative theology,’ hurries the philosophical reader along, 
rather breathlessly, in no fewer than twelve great hops. Man is 
“organic to nature.’”” The Bible message is “ absolutely more 
authentic than any other. ‘“ Truth” must be “ (r)evolutionary ” 
(one hears the “r”’ rolling in the portmanteau term). Immanence 
and transcendence are conciliable. ‘‘ Truth to self is the highest 
principle of life.” These are some of the hops; and I wish the tempo 
had been decelerated ; for reflection is not so quick and would seem 
to be called for. In what way precisely is man “‘ organic to nature ” 
or, as the author sometimes says, “ organic with nature’’? Is the 
meaning simply that man is a part of nature and “ cosmic ”’ in that 
tepid sense ? Soisa pebble. Is it that man is nature’s organ in some 
special sense, say, for self-contemplation, that he is one of the ‘‘ eyes 
with which the universe beholds itself’? ? One would like to know 
more of the proof that the universe has a categorical nisus towards 
that special function and that man the microcosm is par excellence 
such an “‘ organ.” I dislike having these phrases thrown at me, even 
if this particular one is said (p. 181) to “‘need no proof.”’ Similarly I 
confess I am suspicious about “ truth to self.” Nearly every student I 
have ever had quotes “‘ to thine own self be true.”” Every one of them 
becomes tongue-tied when asked to say more fully what he means. 
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Dr Cook’s argument in his three concluding chapters is fuller and 
also slower. The first deals with philosophical history. There are 
periods of de-spiritualisation and of re-spiritualisation. Epochs of 
crisis are what is most significant in history, especially epochs of 
spiritual crisis. Ours is such an epoch. We need re-spiritualisation 
as much as men needed it in the time of deutero-Isaiah. Let us 
read the times with the Bible in our hands. The next chapter gives 
the outlines of what Dr Cook takes to be tenable solution—mono- 
theistic cosmic righteousness. Its theme is right(eous)ness, order 
and “‘ truth ” in the biggest, 7.e. in the cosmic way. ‘“‘ God is wholly 
righteous and not arbitrary. . . . What comes from Him will make 
no absolute discontinuity with the past. . .. [In man] there are 
strivings for completeness, [teleological] patterns to be followed, 
and, on the religious plane, a transcendent teleology. God and man 
seeking relationship ”’ (p. 271). This is the most philosophical chapter 
in the book although (or because ?) Dr Cook is content to say during 
the course of it that “to ask, What is the Universe ‘ really’? is 
not so important as to determine whether by a better approach we 
can gain a better knowledge of it.””>, Dr Cook’s last chapter ‘“* Towards 
a New Culture ” is a most elaborate attempt to show that culture is 
sick unless it is Bible-fed, that it need not be afraid of ‘‘ science,” 
and that Lenin and Rosenberg are not our wisest guides. Smuts, 
Whitehead and a host of others are cited as willing witnesses ‘* By 
thinking along certain lines we feel that we think, act and will 
effectively.”’ ‘‘ The Bible is the book of the broken relationship between 
God and man.” “ It takes an age of crisis and change to re-discover 
that the Bible is the Book of the Prophet’s Path ”’ and the Cross, that 
crowning symbol, “is the assurance that it is not men alone whose 
concern is with the history and conditions of men, but that behind 
and above all is the Divine Love.” 

As I have said, the pace in these concluding chapters is not quite 
so rapid as in Chapter IX, and it may reasonably be claimed that 
104 pages, coming as a culmination, are not too restricted a space 
in which to deploy so large a theme. Here, however, I have to voice 
another reluctant grouse (or think I have). I think the candid author, 
quite unintentionally, has obscured visibility by scattering too many 
quotations and collecting too much authority. This, I think, is a 
pity. Dr Cook himself can write vigorously and, when he chooses, 
is himself a very efficient phrase-maker. Like the rest of us he is 
impressed by good things that others have said, and he naturally 
wants to show that his is not a solitary voice or a voice out of tune 
with a largish contemporary philosophical chorus without benefit 
of clergy. Nevertheless, it is he who is in charge and I think he would 
have been more effective if he had been more obviously independent. 
There is insufficient occasion for a plague of footnotes in these con- 
cluding chapters. 

No doubt the way of a philosopher is hard. If he spends himself 
on analysis he may stick there. Attempting construction he may be 
scorned as just another system-builder. And Dr Cook’s way is as 
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hard as any. He is trying to re-spiritualise by re-interpreting, and 
what he is re-interpreting is an attitude and a doctrine of great 
complexity, staled by over-familiarity often wrong-headed, too rich 
for a thin philosophy, too subtle perhaps for a plain one. My own 
wish is that he had not tried to include quite so much, and especially 
that he had sought less varied support. Such support, I think, is 
often more ambiguous than he thinks it is, or at any rate has to be 
shown not to be so. On the other hand, there are certainly advan- 
tages, not unphilosophical, in attempting a massive if rapid assembling 
of ‘“‘ comparative theology”; and I should be surprised if anyone, 
laying down this book, could feel anything but gratitude and respect 
for what the author has done in it. 


JoHN LarrRD. 
UNIVERSITY oF ABERDEEN. 





The Message of Jesus. By Martin Dibelius, Professor in the University 
of Heidelberg. Translated by Professor F. C. Grant, of the 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois.— 
London: Nicholson and Watson, 1989.—Pp. xx + 192.— 
8s. 6d. net. 


CoNSIDERABLE interest has been aroused in recent years in Form 
Criticism in Great Britain, sometimes in quarters where it might not 
have been expected, largely because it raises the vital question of 
the influence exerted by the primitive Church in the formation of the 
Gospel Tradition. This interest is sure to be stimulated by the excel- 
lent translation of the little book of Dibelius, Die Botschaft von Jesus 
Christus (1935), which has now been translated into English by the 
skilled hand of Professor F. C. Grant. 

Although it is a work of much importance, the book is regrettably 
brief. Over a hundred pages are occupied by the printing of the 
Gospel texts, leaving only sixty-five for the critical discussion of the 
material. Moreover, readers who already know the earlier work of 
Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel, translated by Professor B. Lee 
Woolf from the second edition Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums 
(1983 ; first ed. 1919), will find little that is new in the volume under 
review. None the less, it has a value of its own. It summarises the 
author’s views on Form Criticism, and, if it does not discuss many of 
the problems which they raise, it will lead the intelligent reader to 
reflect upon those problems. 

It is especially useful to have the relevant Gospel texts given so 
fully. The dangers of artificiality are thereby reduced, with a corre- 
sponding gain in objectivity of statement. Moreover, the transla- 
tions have been well done. Professor Grant says that Dibelius has 
rendered the Greek in a “ fresh, vivid, gripping, idiomatic style,” 
which, he modestly explains, he has “tried to match, and not to 
spoil, in English,” in the first place for the use of his own students. 
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The translated texts include, for reasons which appear later, examples 
of early Christian preaching, in Mark i. 1-4, 7-8, 14-15, Acts x. 87-48, 
Phil. ii. 6-11, and John i. 1-8, 14, 16-18. Then follow twenty-six 
‘* Old Stories,”” mainly from Mark and Q, in which there is no attempt 
at description and no interest in secondary persons or details, since 
everything is subordinated to a distinctive saying of Jesus. The 
Markan Passion Narrative is given next, in what Dibelius believes to 
be an earlier form, now found with substantial accuracy in Mark xiv. 
1-2, 10-11, 17-31, 43-54, 66-72, xv. 1-15, 21-39. Then come twenty- 
one Parables, shorn of what are believed to be later adaptations, and 
next a collection of Sayings of Jesus grouped under appropriate 
headings. After these twelve “‘ Great Miracle Tales’ are printed, 
and, finally, the ‘‘ Legends” including four stories from Matt. ii. 
and Luke i. and ii., the Baptism of Jesus, the Contest with Satan 
(the Temptation), the Transfiguration, the Great Catch of Fish 
(Luke v. 3-6, 8-10), Zacchaeus, the Entry into Jerusalem, the Empty 
Tomb, and the Emmaus story. It is worthy of note that the “‘ myths,”’ 
which Dibelius formerly described as “‘ stories which in some fashion 
tell of many-sided doings of the gods,” have disappeared from the 
classification adopted in the present volume. Under this category 
he included the Baptism of Jesus, the Temptation, and the Trans- 
figuration, but the name “‘ Legend ”’ has now been found sufficiently 
elastic to accommodate these narratives. Another change, silently 
made, is the inclusion of eight narratives in the “‘ Old Stories ’’ which 
originally were wanting in his list of “‘ Paradigms.” These are the 
Confession of Peter, the Centurion at Capernaum, the Message from 
the Baptist, the Phoenician Woman, the Two Followers (Matt. viii. 
19-22; Luke ix. 57-60), the Question about Authority, On Mis- 
fortunes (Luke xiii. 1-5), and the story of Mary and Martha. 

Part II (pp. 121-187) is headed “‘ Explanation.”’ Here Dibelius 
discusses, in a somewhat general and allusive manner, the material 
he has assembled in Part I. In this review it is possible to refer only 
in passing to the many important questions which are suggested by 
his discussion. But before drawing attention to some of the points 
which arise I gladly take the opportunity of mentioning his outstand- 
ing positive contributions to the study of Gospel Origins. These 
merits are as conspicuous in The Message of Jesus as in any work that 
he has written. 

Dibelius is the pioneer of what has come to be known as Form 
Criticism, and it is to him more than to others that we owe several 
important suggestions which are now rapidly becoming the assump- 
tions of modern Synoptic investigation. He has convinced us, I 
think, that in the oral pre-Gospel period the Christian tradition 
consisted for the most part of isolated units which were subsequently 
combined and used by the Evangelists. As he says in the volume 
under review: ‘‘ The testimony of St Paul, as well as the contents 
of the Gospels themselves, proves that the separate fragments of 
tradition are older than the books, and that these books accordingly 
represent collections of older material, of course more or less edited, 
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linked together, and interpreted ’’ (p. 124). He has also supplied 
convincing reasons for the view that the Passion Narrative is excep- 
tional, that from the beginning it existed as a continuous account, 
because, as he says, “‘it is only to be understood as a connected 
whole ”’ (p. 147). Again, he has stressed, and perhaps overstressed, 
to the neglect of other influences, the importance of preaching as a 
formative factor in the history of the tradition, and is much more 
ready than Bultmann to recognise the debt we owe to eye-witnesses. 
** One need not be sceptical,” he writes, “‘ about the general historicity 
of the narrative. For the Passion Narrative, as its connection with 
preaching clearly suggests, was very old; moreover it plainly relies 
upon eye-witnesses, at least for some of its events ” (p. 145). Further, 
I think that he has shown to us definite types of narratives, or 
‘* forms,” in the Old Stories, which he formerly called ‘‘ Paradigms,” 
and in the Great Miracle Tales, which in Die Formgeschichte Evan- 
geliums he described as “‘ Novellen.”” As regards the “ Legends,” I 
believe that we have still a long way to go before anything like general 
agreement will be reached, if it is ever attained at all, but Dibelius 
has done good service in pointing out the distinctive character of this 
material and its more slender, and in some cases want of, connection 
with the earliest preaching. 

These gains, it will be seen, are great and far-reaching in their 
implications, and it is in the light of them that I pass on to consider 
some of the special points raised in The Message of Jesus. 

One could wish that Dibelius would give further consideration to 
the challenge that he has limited his account of the formative factors 
too exclusively to preaching. In the Theologische Rundschau for 
1929 he showed a readiness to enlarge the content of the term, and 
in From Tradition to Gospel he explains that by preaching he under- 
stands ‘all possible forms of Christian propaganda” including 
** mission-preaching, preaching during worship, and catechumen 
preaching ”’ (p. 15). He has not yet told us, however, why we are 
not to think also of the impact of practical daily needs upon the life 
of the first communities, the influences of worship and of the discus- 
sions which must have arisen through contact with their non-Christian 
environment. Can we include all this under “ catechumen preach- 
ing’? As regards the examples of early preaching cited in The 
Message of Jesus, Acts x. 37-43 and Phil. ii. 6-11 are admirable 
illustrations, but Mark i. 1-4, 7f, 14f, and still more John i. 1-8, 14, 
16-18, seem doubtful suggestions. The additional examples, noted 
above, in the Old Stories are to be welcomed, but the detection of 
later strata, apart from such obvious cases as the sayings on Patches 
and Wineskins (Mark ii. 21f), and those which follow the story of the 
Rich Man (Mark x. 26-31), remains as speculative as ever. Why 
should we remove the names “ James and John” from Mark x. 
35-45 on the very doubtful, though widely accepted, ground that 
x. 38f is an unhistorical prediction of martyrdom ? To most British 
scholars also it is surprising that Dibelius and most continental 
scholars should continue to attach so much importance to Wrede’s 
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theory of the “ Messianic Secret,” and, in consequence, should wish 
to cancel Mark viii. 30 and other passages of like character. In the 
Passion Narrative the story of the Anointing (Mark xiv. 3-9) is 
undoubtedly a separate and self-contained unit, but I find it difficult 
to believe that the Gethsemane scene (Mark xiv. 82-42), the hearing 
before the priests (Mark xiv. 55-65), and the account of the choice 
of a room for the Last Supper (Mark xiv. 12-16) “‘ stand in a rela- 
tion of tension to the Passion Narrative as a whole” (p. 146), and 
therefore may be omitted from our reconstructions of the primitive 
account. 

The treatment of the Parables is most interesting and instructive, 
but can we be too confident that Jesus always used parables in order 
to make His meaning plain to the meanest intelligence, and that 
therefore Mark iv. 11 is unhistorical? Again, is it “ impossible to 
reconstruct the original form ”’ of such parables as the Tares, the 
Man without a Wedding Garment, the Wicked Husbandmen, and the 
Ten Virgins? Thanks to the brilliant studies of C. H. Dodd and 
B. T. D. Smith in relation to the literary history of the parables, I 
think the general opinion in this country as regards such reconstruc- 
tions would be somewhat more optimistic. Dibelius holds that the 
parables are ‘‘ shaped by inner necessity,” and that it is for this 
reason that the tradition was able to hand them down unchanged. 
“This is true,”’ he says, ‘‘in an even greater degree of the sayings 
and sayings-groups ”’ (p. 157). They bear within themselves “ the 
law of their form” and are so distinctive that they “‘ made an 
unalterable impression upon the first hearers.’’ This opinion does not 
mean that every saying is to be accepted as authentic. On the 
contrary, the later tendency was to interpret the sayings and “* bring 
them up to date,” and as instances of this Dibelius cites such passages 
as Matt. v. 17-20, xi. 25-80, xvii. 25, xviii. 18, Mark ix. 11-18, 39ff, 
xill., predictions of the Passion (but not Luke xii. 49-50) and of the 
fall of Jerusalem, and the sayings about Satan’s fall in Luke x. 18f. 
No one, I think, can deny that here is a‘real problem to be faced, but 
it is useless to attempt its discussion unless we do this with a judicial 
mind and without preconceived notions. I should not be honest if 
I did not say that, with all my admiration for the work of Dibelius, 
I cannot escape the feeling that he is often under the dominance of a 
kind of conventional heterodoxy which leads him to jettison many 
sayings for very slender reasons, including most of those mentioned 
above. I think also that he is open to the same charge as regards the 
“* Great Miracle Stories ”’ and the ‘* Legends.’’ But my main criticism 
would be that the method of Form Criticism is not suited to enable us 
to gain a true knowledge of the “‘ Message of Jesus,’’ unless it is 
supplemented by historical criticism of a wider and more compre- 
hensive kind. All we can hope to gain by it is the kind of information 
supplied by an aerial photograph taken at an angle on a dark and 
cloudy day. We must value the photograph but not too readily 
assume that we know the country it is supposed to depict. On the 
principle that we must be grateful for what we are offered, even if it 
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is not all we need, we cannot value too highly the extremely interest- 
ing snapshot of regions too little known which Dibelius gives us in 
this attractive volume. 
VINCENT TAYLor. 
HEADINGLEY COLLEGE, LEEDS. 





Le Probleme du Christianisme primitif: Quatre Conférences sur la 
Forme et la Pensée du Nouveau Testament. By Karl Ludwig 
Schmidt.—Paris: Librairie Ernest Leroux, 1938.—Pp. 104.— 
30 francs. 


THE author, Karl Ludwig Schmidt, is perhaps best known to New 
Testament scholarship through his critical examination of the 
Synoptic framework under the title, Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu, 
1919. Since this was in manuscript while Martin Dibelius was 
writing his Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums, 1919, Schmidt has 
made a name for himself as a pioneer in the application of form 
criticism to the Synoptics. The present group of four lectures, 
delivered at the University of Copenhagen, achieves the happy union 
of matters of introduction with hermeneutics. 

The first lecture is concerned with the foundation, aim, and limits 
of the formgeschichliche method applied to the Gospels. After out- 
lining briefly the history of the use of this discipline—in which Franz 
Overbeck, the Church Historian of the University of Basle and the 
friend of Nietzsche, is indicated as the first (in 1882) to suggest its 
employment in New Testament criticism—Schmidt goes on to 
examine the type of literature to which the Gospels belong. ‘‘ On 
the whole,”’ thus he sums up, “‘ the evangelists were not authors but 
collectors of narratives.”’ The centre of gravity of these narratives 
is sharply defined. In contrast to the plenitude of details found in 
the uncanonical gospels, the canonical Gospels focus attention upon 
one essential, the words and acts of Jesus Christ. 

Schmidt is still inclined to regard the framework of the Gospels, 
i.e. matters pertaining to chronology and geography, as possessing 
little or no reliability, with the exception of the Passion narratives. 
It is somewhat of the nature of a wager, he says, to attempt to regain 
with certitude the manner and order in which events in the life of 
Jesus occurred ; consequently their interior, psychological connection 
as well, is lost to us. He thinks that the tradition of location fluctuated 
in certain instances and adduces as a case in point the variant reading 
in Luke vii. 11, ‘‘ Capernaum ” for ‘‘ Nain,”’ in a few manuscripts. 

But while Schmidt is wary of the outline, he heartily indorses the 
conviction of his colleague, the Danish scholar, Frederick Torm, 
‘The literary forms in the New Testament are too indecisive and 
can be distinguished with too little sharpness to be utilized as criteria 
of authenticity.” 1 He criticises Bultmann for attempting to separate 


1 Hermeneutik des Neuen Testaments, 1980, p. 154. 
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quite mechanically the traditions composed of words and deeds, not 
only rejecting the miraculous deeds, but regarding, in many cases, 
the situations as engendered by the sayings (“‘ ideal scenes”’). In 
other words, although Schmidt considers the connections between 
the various Gospel pericopes to be unreliable, he is prepared to contest 
vigorously on behalf of the historicity of most of the events recounted 
within individual units. 

The second lecture deals with ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth, Messiah and 
Son of Man.” Wilhelm Bousset thought that the evidence of the 
Gospels, after he had passed it through a sieve to rid the narratives of 
supernatural elements, bore testimony to a messianic theology 
within the early Church which ultimately was (falsely) attributed to 
Jesus himself. But Schmidt has no difficulty in showing that it is 
not sufficient to Bowdlerise the evangelic narratives of certain out- 
standing passages that clearly relate Jesus’s belief in his messianic 
vocation, for the presupposition of the whole of the remaining tradi- 
tion is thoroughly messianic. The extraordinary way in which Jesus 
deports himself before friends and adversaries alike; the manner 
in which he amplifies and supplants the oracles of Jehovah with his 
own dicta ; the unusual frequency with which he employs and empha- 
sises the first person singular pronoun,! speaking like God Himself— 
all these must be interpreted either in terms of mental disarrange- 
ment or of the prophetic attitude, that is, the messianic réle. 

Added to this discussion of Jesus’s self-consciousness as Messiah, 
which Schmidt demonstrates to be all pervasive in the Gospels, are 
some very excellent remarks concerning the philosophic presupposi- 
tions that certain scholars bring with them to the study of Jesus’s 
miracles in general and his Messiahship in particular. Since Gerhard 
Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament is still far 
from the volume which will include articles on “‘ the Son of Man ”’ 
and ‘‘ Messiah,” Schmidt’s lecture is even more important than it 
otherwise would be, supplying, as it does, a résumé of the problems 
involved written in the spirit that characterises most of the articles 
in Kittel. 

i The remaining two lectures, “The Triune God, Subject and 
Object of Faith,” and ‘‘ Kingdom, Church, State, and People: 
Relations and Contrasts,” are too much ramified to warrant any 
brief synopsis on the part of a reviewer. It must be mentioned, 
however, that Schmidt’s handling of the subject of the Trinity is 


? This line of argument is somewhat weakened in the case of certain 
of Schmidt’s examples by the fact that in Aramaic the pronoun is quite 
regularly employed with the participle to denote present or future time, 
and, consequently, most often carries no emphasis whatsoever. Schmidt, 
however, can turn the force of this consideration by pointing out that 
(1) even if in Aramaic the construction in question does not necessarily 
carry a peculiar emphasis, it can at least on occasion indicate prominence ; 
and (2), if the Greek translator was well acquainted with Aramaic, which 
is at least possible, he might very well wish to conserve the precise impli- 
cation of the messianic accent found in the original. 
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not only done skilfully and somewhat concisely, but the author, 
following Adolf Schlatter, has the courage to take the Biblical material 
seriously. One could wish that he had written more at length on the 
difficult problem of the substitution in several New Testament 
passages of some other entity for the Holy Spirit in tripart state- 
ments. 

This book represents a further advance of New Testament scholar- 
ship in returning from its erstwhile Babylonish captivity. The author, 
in company with a growing number of contemporary scholars, is 
interested not only in purely formal, literary details, but also in the 
message of these documents which bear witness to the incarnation of 
God. 


Bruce M. METZGER. 
PRINCETOWN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW JERSEY. 





The Authorship of The Epistle To The Hebrews. By William Leonard, 
D.D., D.Se.—London : Burns and Oates, 1939.—Pp. xvi + 425.— 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE question of the authorship of The Epistle To the Hebrews is 
one which has vexed Christian expositors and commentators. It is 
possibly true to say that the majority have fallen back upon the well- 
known saying of Origen that God alone is aware of the identity of 
the author. Again, the theology of the Epistle has failed to achieve 
unanimous interpretation. It is not certain to whom the Epistle was 
addressed nor is the source of its origin clear. The generally accepted 
verdict has been that it is non-Pauline and comes from a period 
somewhere towards the end of the first century. Dr E. F. Scott 
has gone further and has suggested a semi-Platonist theology which 
would link up the Epistle to the Hebrews in some measure with the 
Johannine writings and which would call for a close attention to be 
paid to its allegorism. 

The present work represents a somewhat surprising challenge. 
Dr Leonard is a prominent Roman Catholic Biblical scholar. His 
book is designed to show that the author was none other than St 
Paul himself. He would date the Epistle between the years 63 and 
65 and would claim Rome as its source of origin. In this case, it 
would become the latest of St Paul’s epistles and would represent 
the maturity of his thought at the end of his ministry. It would 
reflect the atmosphere of the period immediately after the close of 
the Acts of the Apostles. Dr Leonard devotes himself to expounding 
his case. He pays some attention to the external evidence and to 
the theology of the Epistle, but the bulk of his investigations is 
given to detailed linguistic comparisons. In one detail, he is some- 
what unwise. Very early in his book, he makes mention of the 
Papal Biblical Commission which, some years ago, decreed the Pauline 
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authorship of Hebrews. In spite of a disclaimer, a reference to the 
Biblical Commission is apt to produce an undesirable impression of 
special pleading. 

The case against the Pauline authorship has, in general, turned 
upon three points. The name of Paul is absent from the head of the 
letter and the internal evidence suggests that the author belonged to 
the sub-Apostolic generation. The language is alien to that employed 
habitually by St Paul. It is more elaborate and contains a vast 
number of hapazlegomena. It is used to expound a different imagery 
than that of St Paul, containing Hellenic and Levitical traces which 
suggest a non-Pauline source. It is of a different doctrinal outlook 
than that of the Pauline Epistles. The author is interested in 
access to God. Christ has become High Priest through his 
entry into the sanctuary of Heaven. “ Righteousness” does not 
play the same part as it does in the undisputed Pauline Epistles. 
The use of the Mosaic code represents an important difference. 
It is accused of ritual imperfection but it is not regarded as the 
source of the multiplication of sin, the view taken in the Epistle 
tothe Romans. The Law is now regarded as a “ type ”’ or “* shadow ” 
and not under the Pauline form of a “* schoolmaster.” ‘“‘ Faith ’’ has 
come to occupy a more intellectual form than that of the Pauline 
antithesis of the Law. The use of Holy Scripture in the Epistle 
betrays an interest in allegory and type which betrays a kinship 
with Philo rather than with St Paul. It cannot be said that 
the internal evidence predisposes the critic in favour of the Pauline 
authorship. 

Nor is external testimony impressive. There are phrases and 
traces in the writings of Clement of Rome which seem to suggest a 
strong reminiscence of the Epistle to the Hebrews, but, beyond the 
designation of Christ as “* the Eternal Priest ’’ by Polycarp, primitive 
evidence is lacking in the Eastern writers. Slight traces of the 
Epistle exist in writings both Eastern and Western covering the 
years A.D. 98 to 161, but there is a complete lack of any ascription of 
the Epistle to St Paul. It seems to have become forgotten in Rome 
at a comparatively early date. The canon of the Muratorian Frag- 
ment dates from the middle of the second century and it excludes 
the Epistle to the Hebrews from canonical honours, as also from the 
Pauline catalogue. At the close of the second century, it was little 
used in the West and was not associated with the name of St Paul. 
In the East, the earliest testimony is that of Clement of Alexandria, 
who said that the Epistle was written by St Paul in Hebrew for the 
Hebrews. Although the Epistle was used in Alexandria as Pauline, 
Origen describes it as written by another, yet setting forth Pauline 
thoughts. Some ascribed the Epistle to St Luke and others to 
Clement of Rome. But, gradually, the Pauline authorship came to 
be accepted without qualification in both East and West. 

Much of the case must turn upon the weight which is allowed to 
this tradition. Dr Leonard calls attention to the Alexandrian view 
that there is a tradition of an Aramaic original and of redaction. He 
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also claims that there is an unqualified tradition of the Pauline 
authorship. It is true that the Pauline authorship was unquestioned 
from the end of the third century until the sixteenth, but it may be 
doubted whether such a fact sets up a valid tradition. It was an 
acceptance comparatively uncritical and tending to overlook the 
early obscurity and uncertainty. In view of this fact, it is impossible 
to give much weight to the external testimony in favour of the 
Pauline authorship. The liberal view, common since the sixteenth 
century, that the Epistle stands apart from the accepted Pauline 
corpus, may be said to have a reasonable measure of support from the 
earliest testimony with regard to the sources of the Epistle. 

The internal evidence must depend on the external evidence, in 
some measure, for the deductions which are to be based upon it. 
Here again, it cannot be said that Pauline affinity is obvious. The 
author seems to approach Judaism in a very different spirit than 
does St Paul. Comparison is easily undertaken, for the bulk of the 
Pauline corpus is, generally speaking, of unchallenged authorship. 
He is caught up in the popular philosophy of the day, represented in 
the place given by one school of Judaism to “ Wisdom,” by the 
‘** Memra ” of the Targums, and by the Logos of Philo. His interest 
is in allegory. There is an absence of stress upon the distinctive 
Pauline associations of the death, resurrection, and the place of the 
Cross. The internal evidence seems to blend with the external 
testimony that the Epistle to the Hebrews is not Pauline. It would 
not seem necessary to assume with Dr Leonard that the meaning of 
Hebrews xiii. 24, is of necessity that the Epistle was written from 
Italy, nor does the chance reference to Timothy indicate that the 
Epistle must be Pauline. 

The linguistic evidence which Dr Leonard adduces to link up 
Hebrews with the Pauline corpus is interesting but it is not con- 
clusive. It is based upon a close comparison of the details designed 
to show that the author had links with St Paul rather than with 
Philo. This may well be true and yet prove very little. To claim 
that the author was influenced by a philosophy which was general 
and popular in contemporary circles is not to claim that he was 
influenced directly by one particular exposition of that philosophy or 
by the best-known teacher of the especial form of presentation. 
Dr Leonard seems to have shown that the author was not dependent 
in any direct sense upon the circle of Philo’s immediate disciples, 
but it is doubtful whether the evidence can be extended beyond this 
point. Nor again is it really impressive to show that there are certain 
parallels of language with St Paul. It has been remarked that the 
usual linguistic arguments designed to show that the author of 
Luke-Acts was a man of medical qualifications could be applied 
with equal justice to a host of classical authors. It might well be 
that Dr Leonard’s arguments could be turned to show Pauline 
affinities in more than one post-Biblical author. 

The theological comparison which Dr Leonard has undertaken 
between the Pauline corpus and Hebrews is again one of detail. It 
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might be used to prove a good deal if the now discarded arguments 
of, for example, Pfleiderer or of the Tiibingen school were still 
accepted ; that there is a distinct group of doctrine which may be 
labelled “* Paulinism ’’ and which stood over against other groups of 
doctrine in the primitive church. It has become necessary to 
abandon this outpost of Biblical criticism in view of the fact that 
modern New Testament study has shown with increasing clearness 
that what was formerly labelled ‘“‘ Paulinism ’’ is merely primitive 
Catholicism. As Dr Kirsopp Lake has shown, Paul was the second 
founder of Christianity. In him may be seen the change from a 
Jewish messianic sect to a universal religion, comprehending the 
Gentiles and stressing other issues than those which seemed supremely 
important to the apostolic band at the death of Jesus. It was 
Pauline Christianity which triumphed over that of James and it 
would be the more surprising if some community of thought could 
not be traced between Paul and his near contemporaries. It may 
be doubted whether Dr Leonard has done much more than to 
illustrate this fact in close detail. 

When the matter is viewed in a more general sense, the widest 
differences emerge between the atmosphere of the undisputed Pauline 
Epistles and the Epistle to the Hebrews. In the last resort, and 
failing conclusive evidence, this must be the deciding factor. It 
would indeed be strange if St Paul at the end of his life had turned 
from his common mode of presenting his gospel and had written 
something differing so vastly as does Hebrews. It is significant that 
Dr Leonard fits it into St Paul’s life about a.p. 68. As Dr P. N. 
Harrison has shown, there is really no conclusive evidence as to the 
manner in which Paul spent these last years after reaching Rome at 
the end of the Acts of the Apostles. His supposed Spanish missionary 
journey may well be a myth. Again, the external evidence is such 
that it would be impossible to build up anything upon it, so uncertain 
are its origins and development. The:statement of Clement of 
Alexandria that Hebrews was written originally by Paul in Hebrew 
may be worth no more than that of Papias, that Matthew wrote his 
Gospel in Hebrew, or may be even far less worthy of attention. 

For these reasons, at least one reader has felt forced to set aside 
the arguments of Dr Leonard and has refused to revise the usual 
critical opinion that the Epistle is non-Pauline and that there is a 
lack of conclusive proof that the Jerusalem temple was still standing 
when the Epistle was written. But the work is worthy of a tribute. 
Dr Leonard is obviously a scholar of great industry. He has said 
all that can be said for the narrowly traditional view of the origin 
and authorship of Hebrews. He is clearly acquainted with the 
relevant literature, although it is surprising that neither index nor 
bibliography make mention of Dr E. F. Scott’s work on the Epistle, 
Dr P. N. Harrison’s study of the Pastoral Epistles, nor of Dr Kirsopp 
Lake’s important volume, The Earlier Epistles of St Paul. Such 
omission shows a curious limitation. However, the book is one 
which should receive the attention of all who wish a full acquaintance 
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with an important Biblical problem even though it is unlikely that 
its main thesis will secure any widespread measure of acceptance. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 
Lonpon, W.6. 





Personal Experience and the Historic Faith. By A. Victor Murray, 
M.A., B.Litt—London: The Epworth Press, 1939.—Pp. 304.— 
6s. net. 


Mr Murray, who is Professor of Education at University College, 
Hull, published a few years since a book on education for native 
Africans, The School in the Bush, that has recently deservedly reached 
a second edition. His new essay, as he prefers to call it, is on a topic 
of more general interest. It sets forth a formidable programme. It 
easily might, even if it had been so rigidly circumscribed as the title 
leads the reader to expect, have been more formidable. But personal 
experience in its endless, bewildering variety is not always available 
for systematic classification. Professor William James in The 
Varieties of Religious Experience set the fashion of studying such 
experience, as this finds record in literary sources, in cross section. 
Professor Murray recognises the value of this method and uses it in 
part, but he goes further, and over a larger field. He endeavours to 
interpret experiences of his own and the experiences of others that 
do not, apart from such use as is made of these here, find a place in 
literature. He does not, nor would this be possible within the compass 
of this essay, attempt any dogmatic definition of the Historic Faith, 
although much is said about doctrine in its relations to tradition and 
institutions as well as concerning its influence upon Christian expe- 
rience gained apart from the influence of tradition or institutions. 
Personal experience is valid for the person who has the experience, 
but a complete consensus of this is not possible, so much of it is 
‘* written in water ” and leaves no trace for the student whose object 
is to write an essay, although such experience may have been exceed- 
ingly helpful to those who came under its unrecorded infiuence. Yet 
even with these and other necessary limitations the self-imposed 
barrier is overleaped. The experience of primitive peoples and the 
meaning of nature mysticism are examined preliminary to entering 
upon the detailed study of Christian experience in its various aspects. 
And Professor Murray does not lose sight of the difficulties that beset 
him here. Personality is limited by the presence and rights of other 
persons, and frustration comes from the fact that we live in a world 
of time and space. In these days, too, we are beset by the psycho- 
logists, who, on the one hand, would discount all that poses as 
religious experience by tracing it to auto-suggestion, and on the other 
hand by the followers of Karl Barth, who do not merely regard the 
claim to have intercourse with God as an “ impertinence,”’ but who 
deem this an impossibility. Belief in the reality of an experience of 
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God for man is the theme of this essay. ‘‘ The historic faith is to be 
assessed not by the measure of relief that it brings to our ‘ problem,’ 
nor by the power it gives us to make a logical plan of the universe, 
nor by the strength it gives for our daily tasks, but by its ability to 
put us in touch with the highest good, the vision of God.” 

The use of the story of Agnes Beaumont, recently edited from a 
British Museum manuscript by Mr G. B. Harrison, as the intro- 
duction of this essay, is ingenious. This Puritan story illustrates 
“clearly the nature of Christian experience.” ‘“‘ Agnes tells of a 
sense of mutual love so intimate and real that she almost breaks 
down under it, but she expresses it in terms borrowed from an ancient 
literature. It comes over her when she is meeting with other people, 
and she is exalted by it and at the same time humbled. And of the 
two lovers concerned one is an unlettered English girl of twenty-two, 
while the other, as far as we can gather, was put to death by the 
Romans in Palestine sixteen centuries earlier. Yet she is unaware of 
any lapse of time, for she speaks of Jesus Christ graciously visiting 
her on that day. It was February 13, 1674.’ There is here a vivid 
statement of the facts that this essay illustrates. 

The essay has three parts: The Natural Man and the Spiritual 
World ; Experience and History ; and The Christian Man. In the 
first part there is an important chapter on The Nature of History 
in which the distinction is drawn between what is merely contem- 
porary and the contemporary which is also eternal. ‘ History is 
to the community what experience is to the individual.” In the 
second part the value of the Old Testament is put exceedingly high. 
“ The ‘ historical situation ’ which includes Jesus of Nazareth includes 
the Old Testament and particularly Old Testament prophecy and 
it is not complete without it.” No sympathy is shown with the 
modern tendency to seek in the Vedas and the Bhagavad Gita for 
India, in the Chinese classics, or in the worship of ancestor spirits 
by the Bantus a preparation for Christianity that can dispense with 
the Hebrew writings. The New Testament section is necessarily 
only a sketch, but this is exceedingly well done. The third part 
presents five aspects of Christian experience. Schleiermacher 
analysed Christian experience into three factors—knowing, feeling, 
and doing, and declared piety to be ‘“‘a state in which knowing, 
feeling, and doing are combined.’’ Professor Murray amplifies this 
analysis by adding choosing and _ belonging—feeling, knowing, 
choosing, doing, and belonging, and prefers ‘‘ Christian discipline ” 
to “piety.”’ ‘‘ Christian discipline,” he writes, “‘is that state of 
soul in which all these various factors are given their full weight 
according to the capacity of the person concerned.”’ 

It would be futile to make any endeavour here to follow this 
analysis of the factors in experience in any detail. Some of the 
exegesis is not easy to follow, but everywhere it is suggestive. Spiritual 
experience is described as something in which past, present, and 
future are non-existent. What is intended would have been better 
expressed by the use of von Hiigel’s term “ simultaneity.”” The 
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sense of time, as such, does not come in, although such experience 
has a time sequence for those who come back to ordinary time and 
space relations. ‘It is ‘eternal’ because, while it lasts, it is on a 
plane of existence different from that whereon ten minutes gives 
us exactly twice as much ‘experience’ as five minutes.” He is 
severe on excess that poses as piety, although he has a good word for 
asceticism and is aware of the merits of an ordered method for the 
religious life. But in the early Church a lust for martyrdom had to 
be repressed, and there were, and still are, those who discipline 
themselves from motives of pride. It is clear that the experiences 
of Christians may not of necessity be Christian experience. Yet, 
even then, it is the personality that receives impressions and that 
gives expression to what loyalty dictates, or at any rate desiderates. 
His charity extends to all types of institutional religion and also to 
the good life that submits to no ecclesiastical bonds. There will not 
always be agreement with his statements and the stress of non- 
agreement will differ with different readers. The ideal for prayer, 
for instance, is pitched high, but not too high, yet there is not suffi- 
cient evidence to support so dogmatic a statement that Jesus always 
retired for prayer after work, nor is there need to deal so drastically 
with petition. If petition expresses the level of reality attained by 
one who approaches God, such approach should not be discouraged. 
This is a lower form of prayer, yet it is better than Pharasaic boasting. 
There will be agreement that: “‘ Prayer is the state of mind in which 
truth, love, and courage find their appropriate dwelling.” Still, as 
Professor Murray reminds us, action at a lower level may lead on to 
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private opinion that pose as facts. He declares that the case of those 
‘‘ who are incapable of formulating their beliefs ’’ are “‘ better under- 
stood by the Catholic Church.” Each Christian community has the 
problem of those in the fellowship who make no progress in know- 
ledge, although some of these may be bright examples when it comes 
to doing the truth as they see it. These are not by any means devoid 
of all knowledge. Every heresy known to history survive amongst 
them, with others added that have not been classified. Catholics 
deal with this problem by enforcing certain religious services and 
duties that, of themselves, are no solvent for intellectual defects. 
Protestantism endeavours to educate these, not always with con- 
spicuous success. The problem is equally shared by all Christian 
communities. 

It remains, however, that this essay is everywhere stimulating 
and eminently readable. A vast amount of knowledge, both of men 
and books, has gone to its composition. These things alone would 
not be sufficient for commending this contribution to a most con- 
tentious subject if there was not also evidence of a real attempt to 
arrive at clarity, so far as clarity can be reached, amidst the intricacies 
which both those who have such experiences and those who make 
religious experience their study must encounter. If sometimes it 
is difficult to see the wood for the trees this is due to the endeavour 
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to take up all aspects of this subject in so limited a space. Where 
personal experience is offered this cannot have the same validity 
for the reader as for the author. Yet such testimony, with illustra- 
tions from literature, add to the interest of this essay. To discover 
the author of Green Pastures cheek by jowl with Dr Peake adds 
piquancy to the exposition, and it may be added that such proximity 
would have delighted Dr Peake. But why is a passage from Words- 
worth’s Lines Above Tintern Abbey (p. 52) printed in the most modern 
poetic fashion? This disturbs, but not with “the deep power of 
joy,” those who love Wordsworth better in the form that places him 
in his own environment. And there are three mistakes in a well- 
known passage from Hamlet (p. 91)—a mistake in type, a mistake 
in punctuation, and a substituted word. 

This is not a study in varieties of experience so much as an 
endeavour to bring personal experience to the test of the Christian 
faith and to test its validity by this standard. Doctrine is insisted 
upon as a necessity for Christian discipline, yet this is not the work 
of a professor of theology. ‘“‘ My landlady at Manchester years ago 
convinced me from her life and conduct that God had revealed to 
‘babes ’ things that were hidden from the wise and prudent.” The 
motto of this essay is Anslem’s Credo ut intelligam—I believe that I 
may understand. It is greatly to be desired that this Fernley- 
Hartley lecture will have a host of readers, and especially that it 
should find its way into the hands of intelligent laymen. 


J. C. MANTRIPP 
{| Wymonpuam, Norro.k. 





Jonathan Swift: Dean and Pastor. By Robert Wyse Jackson, LL.D., 
London: S.P.C.K.—Pp. x, 186.—6s. net. 


READERS who know Swift only through the more popular of his 
writings, such as A Tale of a Tub, Gulliver’s Travels and the Journal 
to Stella, should be curious to learn what sort of Dean and Pastor he 
made, and they will find their curiosity amply rewarded by reading 
Dr Jackson’s informing and ably written book. Though usually 
referred to as Dean Swift, his deanship has had less attention given 

to it than to his literary and political activities. His fame, of course, 

tests mainly on these, and but for them he would hardly be remem- 

bered except for the stories told about him and for the impression 
left by a personality so striking and original. For the comparative 
neglect of the religious side of his character and career, he was himself 
largely responsible, since, as Dr Jackson says, “ he was singularly 
unwilling to advertise the fact that he had a religion of any sort.” 
But if he was reticent about his religion, it was not because he did 
not take it seriously, or because he did not make a success of his 
ministry. On the contrary he was deeply and sincerely religious, as 
\s evident from such of his prayers as have been preserved, and, in 
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the apostolic sense, he magnified his office and was in fact “a 
great Dean.” 

The Church was slow in recognising his fitness for any important 
position, and not altogether unjustifiably. In the early part of hisf  . t 
ministry at Laracor, he was recommended for a vacant bishopric, ~~ iy th 
but, unfortunately for his prospects of preferment, he had shortly ty d 
before published A Tale of a Tub; and as Queen Anne kept such , ge 
appointments strictly in her own hands, she may have felt bound to h sabes 
read the book ; but anyhow Archbishop Sharpe read to her some of f tte 
the scandalous passages in it (with the suggestion perhaps that f sihnor haan 
worse ones were to be found). She was duly shocked and no doubt ee 
wondered how anyone answering so little to her own, or St Paul’s F _ “ 
conception of the qualities required in a bishop, should have ond 
been named for the office. Yet it would be a mistake to think that a de ( 
it was mere prudishness that moved her to reject him. The book J.” 200 
was offensive enough in its nastiness, but it was also a bitter satire i agen 
on the whole of organised Christianity in the country, and tended, as sa a re | 
she thought, to inflame religious animosities which she was naturally at coon 
anxious to allay. That, of course, was not Swift’s purpose in writing one 
it. His object was rather to lessen these animosities by making them 4 ie th 
appear ridiculous, and to show how the differences that distinguished f sh on Oe 
the various denominations from one another were by over-emphasis 
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blinding the souls of men to the greater issues and crushing the spirit segs 
of Christian love within them. He spared neither Catholics nor roe rig 
Protestants, and while dealing more leniently with his own church, ~aeaetine™ 
he was ruthless in his ridicule of the Nonconformists, all of whom he 4 e d . 
described as “‘ Fanatics.”” The head and front of their offending was enna 
their bibliolatry. They are represented as appealing to the authority - Sail 
of the Bible on questions that should be settled by conscience and f seed ae 
common sense, and as neglecting its plain, easy directions, “‘ from a aor it 
fancy that the matter was deeper and darker, and must therefore have § “ne - 1 
a great deal more of mystery at the bottom.” This misuse of the Bible buil in 1 
was by no means confined to Dissenters, though it belonged more to cere 


their religious stock-in-trade than to High Churchmen like Swift himself, 
who, following the example of Laud, hardly admitted the possibility 
of Christianity outside the episcopal order and tradition. And of all 
the Nonconformists Swift’s special resentment was against the 
Presbyterians. It is to be assumed this was to some extent due to 
his experience in his first charge at Kilroot on the Antrim coast, where 
he found it impossible to make any headway against their influence, 
and was forced to give up the effort. But it was also owing to his 
conviction that the Presbyterians were only biding their time in the 
hope that the Act of Uniformity would be repealed and that they 
would be able to re-enter the National Church and regain their former 
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remove the disabilities under which Dissenters suffered. In _pat- 
ticular he took a leading part in opposing the repeal of the Test Act, 
a reform which did not come about till some years after his death. 
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But it is pleasant to turn aside from matters of dispute to the 
story of his life as Vicar of Laracor, among a people “‘ mostly gentle 
f his and all simple,”’ including the clerk, whom he addressed at a 
service at which they were the only worshippers: “‘ Dearly beloved 





cae Roger, the Scripture moveth you and me in sundry places... . ” 
pe He found much diversion also in the company of a giant of a man, 
nd to f"° became the original of Gulliver. Moreover, Stella and_her 
neal haperone, Mrs Dingley, were in lodgings close by. His garden, which 


he created after the Dutch pattern, was a constant source of 
happiness. While carrying on quietly the work of that rural parish, 
» great opportunity of serving the Church of Ireland came his 
vay. A movement had arisen for obtaining for it the “ First 
Fruits ’ (a belated application of Queen Anne’s Bounty) and he was 
book fae deputy chosen to go to London and endeavour to persuade the 
xovernment to make the grant. After much delay and disappoint- 
d. as pment he succeeded, and as a result there began the much needed 

*,, grenovation of old church buildings and the erection of new ones. 
After that achievement his claims to preferment could no longer be 
ignored. Yet preferment came in a form that was little to his liking. 
‘shed Et Was the deanship of St Patrick’s Dublin. He would rather have 
had an English appointment. Ireland, he said, was the place he was 
‘condemned to,”’ not the country of his choice. 

St Patrick’s Cathedral was suffering much from long neglect 
vhen he took over the charge of it. A stream ran beneath it and 
frequently overflowed on to the floor. There was an all-pervading 
air of dampness and decay ; and partly perhaps because of this, the 
services were but poorly attended and reduced to the minimum of one 
on Sunday. The new Dean began at once to change all that, meeting 
at first with the solid opposition of his Chapter but gradually over- 

















have (coming it, until finally they became as docile and obedient children, 
Bible having learnt that it was both useless and dangerous to resist. The 
i building having been made fit to worship in, he introduced a Sunday 


afternoon service. It had become too comfortable indeed for many, 
if we are to judge from his sermon (surely a classic of its kind) ‘‘ On 
sleeping in church.” While thus demanding attention and good 
haviour in the pew, he was resolute also in promoting a high 
standard of preaching in the pulpit. Though without any musical 
nbility himself, he insisted on getting the best talent possible for the 
hoir. He gave himself not less whole-heartedly to the other duties 
of his office. Many of his parishioners in the Liberty of St Patrick 
vere desperately poor. Beggars from all quarters of the city and 
yond swarmed around the Cathedral and had become a public 
nuisance, for the removal of which he made some startling proposals. 
But he was generous in giving alms, disposing in that way of a 
le t hird of his income. He was discriminating, however, and did his 
e tof ; her wed: 
par- pest to encourage those who were seeking to make a living in the 
yor humblest way rather than depend on charity ; and once, it is said, 
th, [°,Tefused to give anything to a woman whose hands were dirty, 
’ felling her that there was no lack of water in Dublin to clean them. 
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Moreover, he became a popular hero all over Ireland as the author 
of the famous Drapier Letters, which scotched one of the worst pieces 
of jobbery ever attempted or perpetrated on the Irish people. 

The Deanery was a dismal old house from which he was glad to 
get away at times to his “ hedge parish ” at Laracor. But within 
there was cheerful company, enlivened by such friends as Sheridan and 
Delany; and at these gatherings Stella was the presiding genius, 
loved and respected by them all. The evidence seems conclusive that 
Swift and she were secretly married, but why secretly is a mystery 
that is buried with them within the Cathedral walls. After her death 
there was little for him to live for, and the account of his last three 
years, when his mind utterly gave way, is painful reading. He wrote 
his own obituary, which is perhaps the best of his poems, and his own 
epitaph, in which he declares that his heart had ceased at last to be 
torn by that seva indignatio from which he had so often suffered and 
which he had so often turned upon others. 


J. M. ConNELL, 
LEWES. 





Das Wagnis der Mitte. By Felix Weltsch.—Prague: Verlag Julius 
Kittls Nachfolger M.-Ostrau, 1938.—30 Ké, or bound 45 Ké. 


Tris book of a philosopher of the University of Prague is a psycho- 
logically and ethically most valuable defence of the virtue of the 
mean. 

It avoids the usual praise of the middle as the safer and more 
comfortable place in comparison with the risky extremes. In con- 
trast to this its purpose is to show that to steer the true middle 
course between the complicated extremes of our day requires a very 
bold use of creative power. There may occasionally be opportunities 
to combine contrary tendencies of life in a simpler way by adopting 
them successively, or by simultaneous application of them in different 
spheres. All such schemes of egress from moral tension are very 
carefully analysed with an impressive warning against lazy com- 
promises and against hysterical solutions of conflicts, neither of 
which reactions does justice to either of the issues involved. Yet 
the true way of transcending the antagonisms of our present life is 
to be found in an original creation preserving the values of the 
extremes and avoiding their onesidedness, as for instance art repre- 
sents the creative middle between human love of perishable things 
and the desire for immortalising them. All this is shown in brief, 
but with very instructive discussions of modern collectivism and 
individualism, nationalism and internationalism, democracy and 
dictatorship, militarism and pacificism. Upon the whole this book 
is certainly one of the best considered interpretations of the meaning 
and one of the most cultivated vindications of the importance of the 
mean. 


Davip BauMGARDT. 
§' UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 











